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TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


KATRINA SCHUYLER. 
A SKETCH OF THE TIMES OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


BY THEODORE §. FAY. 


—_—__ 


“ He loves thee not, Kate.” 

* He has sworn it.” 

** And therefere thou believest him *” 
* Anna!” 

“Nay, dearest,” said Anna, smiling, though with tears in her 
eyes, passing her arm round the neck of her youthful and most lovely 
companion, and drawing her head to her bosom, “ there be men who 
will wear out all the oaths of earth to such as thou, and yet—" 

** My noble Dudley !” murmured Kate, as she hid her moistened 
eyes on the breast of her friend. 

«Nay, Kate—nay—these tears distress me. ‘Thou knowest, my 
own beloved, how infinitely I cherish thy interests above even my 
own. Do I not, Kate! Have I not ever been to thee an elder 
sister, or rather a mother’ When thou wast left alone in Amster- 
dam, a bright, untonscious child, motherless, fatherless, without 
brother, without friend, did 1 not bring thee, thou matchless trea- 
sure, to this, my own native London. Did I not bestow my for- 
tune on thee, as if thou hadst been my own’ Have I not ever 
watched over thee, with unselfish affection, marked thy opening 
beauties as the budding of a rose, admired thee, cherished thee, 
adored and loved thee; and now, that the time has come, when 
duty requires me to speak my doubts upon this subject, come I not 
to thee, Kate, as tenderly as if it were some exquisite nerve of my 
own, that shrunk from these painful words! Answer me, thou 
naughty girl, with thy wet lashes and flushed cheek ; and, after all. 
what have | said, but only that thou wouldst be cautious lest this 
youth—this Morton—” 

* Anna,” replied the child, for Kate was but sixteen, and had 
grown, like a very violet, in the recesses of domestick life, “I feel 
that I] am ungrateful. I ought to receive the slightest intimation of 
thy thought as a law, and dismiss Dudiey Morton for ever from my 
presence. Were it anything but only Dudley—were it any plan of 
life—were it wealth, jewels, rank, the pleasures of travel—anything 
—anything, but Dudley Morton, I would abandon all dream of it 
for ever, for my love of thee. But—” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Anna, with a grave smile, “thou art even 
like the rest of them, Kate, ever ready to do ‘ anything’—but just 
what I ask. Thou wilt not then dismiss this Morton !” 

“No, my friend,” said Kate, with a dignity more serene and self- 
possessed than had ever before been observed in her; “1 know that 
to thee 1 owe everything but my very being. All except that I 
would yield at thy command. But should | strive to suspect the 
pure, the innocent, and the noble, because some erring chance has 
caused thee to suspect him, I should but undertake a fruitless and 
unworthy task, and be a hypocrite to thee—a traitress to him.” 

“ And thus then, in the bosom of a girl,” said Anna, musingly, 
“the smooth locks and artful voice of a gallant, outweigh a life of 
sisterly truth and love, and show frendship, that seemed built on 
adamant, only raised on sand. But, Kate, in me thou hast a pro- 
tector, whom not even thy own waywardness can move. Go on, 
till sad experience teach thee, to thy cost, that which now thou 
mightest learn for nothing. Wherever and whatever thou mayest 
be, know me for thy friend. lf there be others more attractive, 
seek them, Kate, and try them. When thou hast discovered their 
valuelessness, and wouldst return to those who have known thy 
youth, and who love thy happiness and virtue better even than thy- 
self, I shall weleome thee with open hand and warm heart, and fur- 
nish that counsel which now thou wilt not receive. As a matron, 
however, who knows more of mankind than ever entered into thy 
girlish imagination, let me, ere I leave this subject, once more 
whisper a farewell admonition. May it strike thy yet unsoiled heart 
with the force of truth, and the solemnity of parental love and wis- 
dom. Kate, beware of Dudley Morton! Ihave watched him, his 
occupations, his mind. his compamons. He ts light, false, seltish, 
artful and base. Whatever he may once have been, he 1s now cor- 
rupted ; and I have reasons to believe him other than he seems 
Dudley Morton 1s a ril/amm, Kate. Mark me, | warn thee. Avoid 
him as thou wouldst a basilisk.” 

With a stern look, and a threatening motion of the finger, the 
stately admonitress slowly disappeared 
Thev had stood in a little 
garden adjoining the humble, vet comfortable mansion of the firm, 
but gentle lady, who, while in reality, she performed all the assi- 
duous duties of a mother, still usurped over the imnocent creature 
whom she had undertaken to educate, only the tender authority of 
sisterly persuasion 


It was a sunshiny May afternoon 


The sun was setting, and sent back a warm, 
mild radiance over earth and sky; tt 
their long, silent shadows upon the turf; the birds were warbling as 
lvhtheartedly as if never faithful lover had met aught of dithieulty or 
obstruction ; an old wall, reared ages ago. a part of the grounds 
of a magnificent adjoining seat, the property of a great noble, lay 
soft and rich in the mellow sunlight, breathing forth from its gor- 
geous drapery of moss, vines and tlowers, a thousand sweet and 
soothing odours. Here and there the butterfly came flutteringon the 
zephyr, with his great, golden wings, and happy, truant disposition ; 
and the hum of the bee, that epicurean plulosopher, ever bent on his 
sweet duty, rose to her half unconscious ear, blended with the soft- | 


» rich masses of foliage threw 









ened sound of a waterfall, and the distant voices of some happy 


| children, pursuing their sports upon the cool grass 


Poor Kate! she stood motionless as her kind preceptress with- 
|, drew, her eyes fixed on vacancy, her mind lost in tender thoughts 
|, and dim apprehensions ; her hands clasped abstractedly under her 
apron, and a single rose upon her bosom, placed there by that gentle 
and loved hand, whose lightest touch was heaven to her trusting 
heart. As she stood, abandoned to the new ideas which came 
rolling through her mind, she searce knew whether most to yield to 
regret for the unaccountable dislike of Anna against her lover, or to 


indignation, that one so noble and dear should be exposed to suspi- 
cions so unfounded and absurd. Even while she lingered in the 
same attitude, a slight noise broke in upon her reflections, and a 
youth of apparently three or four and twenty, extremely handsome 
and graceful im face, form and manner, sprang down from the hall, 
and, in another instant, knelt at her feet 
| «Katrina, my bird of love,” he exclaimed, * my queen of beauty, 
my very angel of light—” 
“ Dearest—-dearest Dudley ! what opportune spirit hath sent thee 
‘at this moment! "” 


Welcome ! Oh, ever, ever welcome ! 

| “Knew I not as much, Kate, Dudley Morton would no more visit 
his woodland dove. In some rude war he would push his fortune, 
and leave his useless form on the battle field.” 

* Battle field, Dudley! Why, what hath thy peaceful and silent 
art to do with battles, unless thou go to paint them '” 

“True, my timid fawn, most true. The painter's pencil would 
ill become the field of Mars ; but, nathless, my Kate, in these times, 
must all men be prepared, high and low, prince and peasant, crop 
ear and cavalier, to do battle tor the right.” 

“Speak not of battles, my own, my best, my noblest,” said the 
fond girl? gazing on his graceful form and features 

* And wouldst thou love me less, Kate, had fate made me a sol- 
dier *” demanded the youth, caressing his beautiful and trusting 
companion, 

“Yes,” she replied, “‘ had fate made thee any other than thou 
art. And, in truth, Dudley, sometimes, as even now, | do start and 

! tremble to mark in thee a manner not thy own, and words not be- 
fitting thy bumble station.” 

“« Why, thou impudent angel, what ails thee? What hath fright- 
ened thy mid heart’ thou tremblest ; thou art pale; thine eyes 
fill with tears! what, Kate, my treasure, my gem, my sweet, 
sweet dove—” 

And he passed his arm round her waist, and drew her forehead, 
and then her half reluctant mouth to his lips 

“1 would not have thee, Dudley, think me a foolish girl for thes« 
caprices. Something has occurred to distress me. Something res 
pecting thee.” 

**Me, dear cherub?” and the gentle youth again pressed her to 
his bosom, and kissed off the glittering drops from her soft lids 

* Dost thou really love me, Dudley |” 

“« Look I like a deceiver, Kate '” 

“ Yes, thou dost, even as deceivers are painted. Beautiful and 
winning, with thy silken and wavy hair, thy smooth large brow, thine 
eyes of light, thy cheek so round and pure, thy dazzling teeth, and 
still more dazzling smile, thy voice that leads me where thou wilt 
Yes, Dudley, thou art very like a deceiver.” 

“Kate,” said Dudley, * | have somewhat to say to thee 
rying on our sweet attachment, we have need of a frend.” 

‘“*A friend, dear Dudley '” 

* Avy, for in thy fond love to me, thou hast no confidant.” 

* My sister, Anna—” 

* Nay, she likes me not. J see it in her cold air and lofty bear- 
ing. Perhaps she deems the obscure painter too lowly a companion 
for her lovely Kate What! 
the truth in thy artless eves.” 

Kate made no reply, but turned away her face. She was too 
generous to expose, even to her lover, what she conceived the una- 
miable suspicions of her frend.”’ 

* A malison on her! | never fancied her 
all things thy own mistress '” 

* Surely Lam. Except the obedience that my gratitude and love 


In car- 


no reply’ Behold now, hew | read 


Art thou not then in 


to her—" 
** But,” interrupted the youth, * I know her better than thou. She 
has a de sign touching thee, which thou dost little suspect My lite 


upon it! she hath dissuaded thee from thy attachment to me 

Again his compamon was silent 

*“Onuton her! | hate her, and will one day « xpose to thee that 
concerning her, which shall make thee hate her too !” 

** Dudley!" 

* Nav, | swear it!” 

“T love my Anna!” 

*“Sodo not 1; and so shalt not thou, when, hereafter, I shall 
have told thee all. But, at present, mark what I say. 1 know, 
Kate, that thou lovest me utterly.” 

*And if I do!” 

“And if thou dost, my own, my priceless angel—No!" cried 
the vouth, abruptly, and im a totally chs nged tone and manner, as il 
with a sudden shoot of pain * By the heaven that made me !- 
never—never—’* 

"Lhe startled girl almost shneked as the flash of his withering eve 


nocent heart 


fell upon her mnocent face, and vet more 
* What ails thee, Dudley ? what ternble fit is on thee 





iwht nome in the adioimmyg garden, as of a hasty footstep, 


seemed to reca!! the vouth to calmness 

Forgive me, Kate, my blessed, guardian angel,” he said; “I 
inherit this nervous malady from my father. 
Think of 1 no more.” 


* What wast thou saying when this pain seized thee 


It has gone, dearest 


Pr 


* That we need a friend, a messenger, an aid, an adviser. Am I 
not right, my lovely wife '” 

“If I am to be thy wife, that which thou deemest best, must be 
best, and what opinion can I have against thine '” 

** And wilt thou be that true and faithful wife to me, Kate’ Re- 
member, in marrying me, thow marryest penury, privation, obscurity 
and gioom. I have no friends, no rank, no wealth. Thou must 
vield this fair abode and all thy careless joy, to be the wife of a 
beggar, a needy artist, who eats when his pene i! can purchase food, 
and, when it cannot, who starves. ‘Thou wilt roll in no stately 
chariot over the paths of shady parks. ‘Thou must trudge it afoot, 
my girl, by thy husband's side. Hast thought of these things, Kate!” 

“Ay, Dudley, buat they only strengthen my love for thee, and 
increase my desire to sooth thy cares and cheer thy gloom 

“If T marry thee, England, our home, our country, we must leave 
it forever. We must cross the broad seas. The wilds of America 
must receive us.” 

* And what matters the name of any clime, where I reside with 
thee '” 

** Kate, my noble, my pure, my perfect,” again exclaimed Mor- 
ton, in a tone of the deepest feeling, * may these kisses slueld thee 
from harm. Be magick im their warm breath 
guard her, ye wandering spirits of the air 
farewell woman! By heaven | swear—" 

But from an attitude of lofty and dignified grace and grandeur, the 
youth again appeared to recollect himself, and, with the eves of bis 
gentle Kate melting away his soul, he once more resumed his 
usual demeanour 

* Kate, this frend—you must allow me to procure—” 

* As you will.’ 

* Nay, I hare procured one.” 

“Tf you are pleased, so am I.” 

* Shall T present you" 

“WW hen '” 

“Even now? 

* What, here?” 

“Even so.’ And Morton inhaled a long breath, like one forci 
bly mastering some powerful agitation 

* What is it you mean 


Aid her, ye angels; 
If she be not true, then 


asked Kate, smiling ; 
are a8 mnysterious as an astrologe T 


“as I live, you 
If vour frend, and our trusty 
go-between, is here concealed among the roses, bring her forth, and 
make us acquainted.” 

* But it is no ‘her,’ ” cried Morton 

** What, a man, Dudley '” 

‘*Ay, and a true one,” cried a strange voice, “ who, in the 
sweet pursuit of beauty, breaks through the formalities of custom, 
and solicits his pardon here 

Ihe mtrader was netther remarkable for youth nor beauty. He 
was simply arraved in a dress befitting one of amiddling rank : his 
face rather homely than otherwise ; but his arr wae contident and 
graceful, his voice well modulated, low, and tender, and his lan- 
guage, even in the few words he had already spoken, was marked 
As he took the hand of 
the astonished Kate, Morton stepped back, with an aur of constramt, 


and, with arms folded on his bosom, lips compressed closely toge- 


with something charming and superiour 


ther, face somewhat pale , and eves, that, alter stealing one keen 


ook upon the lovely countenance of Katrina, sought the ground 
with a composure appare ntly embarrassed and pamful As for the 


artless and me xperienced girl, she was bewildered with the rapid 





alternations of the little drama in which she sustamed so prominent 
a part, and scarcely knew what to think, or how to act 

* Exquisite creature’ cred the stranger, boldly taking her 
hand, and respectfully, but firmly, raising it to his lips 

* Dudley ' exclauned Kate 

But the youth, in his cold and statue-like attitude, remained mo- 
tionless and untouched, as if he were indeed marble 

“Nay, angel of light, and lovely beyond compare,” said the 
stranger, ** let vour confidence in von vour 2 man pass away 

She looked again in wonder at her lover. He was vet stirless 
and silent 

* Dudley Morten, loves you not,” continued the new-comer 
“Nay, he loves another. This mght be will hasten from you to 
her arms 

*“Slanderer! villain!" 


exclaimed the girl, with a sudden burst of 
* Dudley, my beloved, come to ths knave, and strike 


ndignation 
him dead at my feet.” 

* Kate,” replied Morton, without unfolding his arms, or in any 
way stirring from the wall against which he leaned, “ what he tells 
1 have wantonly trifled with 
vour aflections He has long known, and ever loved you ; give 


you t* too true I do ove another 


hum your heart, fair girl, He only can make you happy 
* | amin a dream,” muttered Kate, with pale face and trembling 
] ps, striving in vain to d senpape her hand from that of her kneel- 
, sudacious adorer 


“No dream, mv beauteous madonna 


'” exclauned the stranger, 
smiling, and not im the least losing the singular serenity of his man- 
ner Hlis words are true, even as he hunself telle you lle is be- 
neath your love I, rarest of earth's sunny daughters, will prove a 
more faithful lover’ And, with a gesture of tamolarity, he laid his 

nd upon her shoulder, as if to draw her to hus breast 
But the aflrighted girl was in no mind to bear such an insult 


With a shriek that pierced the heavens, she started away, and would 
have fled lke the wild forest-doe, had not her unceremonimous admi- 
At this moment Anna, alarmed by 
the vowe of her beloved child, whom she believed all thee while ru- 
minating in the garden upon the advice she had given her, darted m- 
to the scene of action. Her surprise may be imagined at the bold 
group which there met her gaze. Kate in the wor grasp of a licen- 


rer held her with a tirm grasp 
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tious stranger, and, at the distance of a few feet, Dudley Morton 
composedly standing with folded arms, and face half-turned away 


making no effort to relieve from insult the beautiful and pure 


object of his sworn love. Her astonishment was stll farther height 


i] 
ened by the perfect nonchalance with w hich both the bold intruders ! betters have been belore you. 


disregarded her presence, neither betraying ihe least alarm or emo 


tion upon being discove red in so mexcusable a dilemma, nor even 


exhibiting any intention of breaking off their insolent design 
Kate’s eyes flashing fire, her now flushed and indignant feature 


alone seemed to rescue the whole picture from the appearance of 


The good Anna, after twice rubbing he 
At length the tre 


some fantastick illusion 
eyes, began also to consider herself ma dream 
mulous voice of 
youthful virtue 
" «Tf you be rohbers, who have thus broken in upon the solitude o 


two unprotected females, take these jews Is and all the coin you find 


and spare us, we entreat, further tright If not robbers, but merely 


gentlemen, amusing yourselves by exciting the blushes and terrour 
g 


of those too weak to punish you, we beseech you tre spass no longe 
on our time, but seek your noble and knightly sports in some othe 
quarter, and leave us to our grief and shame 

* We trust, my fair dame,” re pl ed the unknown, “ to some wha 
of that ton rue, which shall hereatter syllable 


reduce the keen anze 


ke us much, less angry thoughts.” 


or we mist 


“ Abandoned wretch '” eried Anna, and the stranger loosening the 


hand of the weeping Kate, turned with a cool snule to hear the 
words which, ull now, the very extremity of rage had preventec 
her from uttering, “Oh for some gentleman's sword to protect u 
from these rutlians ! 

* Well done,’ muttered the olyect of her wrath ; 


chicken be so formidable, we may well expect no better from the 


old hen! Lovelace '” he made a gesture of command, 


“bid these 
fair ladies adieu for the present, and let us seek some more auspi 
cious moment tor a next visit 
shall wet vond 
away 

‘Sir. ernved At 


“vou are a coward 





un. Nature, that made you a knave, hatt 
You may be rich, you may be 





written vour name upon your brow 
great; but, high of low, it needs only one glance upon your bestia 


] By what infatuation 


face to detect a low mind and a vulgar soul 
does one so ugly as thou count on the smile of any woman witl 
eyes!" 
The stranger reddened to the very temples, at this keen and fierce 
) 


rebuke, as unexpected as it seemed successt il He regarded the 


speaker with a sardonu k smile, and a low * we shall recol/eet you 
madam.” 

Kate, with streaming eves, yet clevated figure, steppe d loftily 
forward as if to contirm the scorn of her fnend, when Morton, 
apparently unable longer to maintam his calmness, stealing quickly 
round to her ear, whispe red, in a voice of the deepest agitation, 

It is THE KING ! 


* Silence, on your life! tus his majesty 


In a gorceously furnished apartment of the royal palace, the 
na gf | I 

heartless and ungrateful young monarch stood coldly turned away 
from a kneeling seppleant. It was Morton, no longer arrayed in 
the modest garment of a needy artist, but glittering m the gay 


dress of a proud ¢ iwaher 

“T protest to your grace,” eried the kneeling youth, “ that no 
slave ever served lus master with so true and zealous a heart as | 
have toiled for your majesty. | have exhausted argument and 
entreaty I have sworn myself forsworn; [ have called every 
oath to my aid that [| acted but as your frend, and that my own 
Vaimly | have 

The splen 
dours of a throne have no more dazzle for her heavenly mind than 
Against your 


soul ever has been, and is trevocably another's 
striven. She is indignant, outraged and imvinerble 


the humblest flower-wreathed cot m England 
majesty she pours out suc h fiery scorn, such scorching contempt, 
as naught but my own eves could convince me had ever lurked in 
the soft bosom of such a dove I fear your grace has at length 
found that fabled creature 1 woman enthroned in her own virtue, 
infinitely above the reach of avarice, ambition, or vanity.” 

* Colonel Lovelace,” said the sovere gn, with a quiet sneer, 
tive inthe eves of beauty. Hence 
Were you, my 


“has rendered himself too attrac 
forth, I shall choose more appropriate messengers 
lord, as suecessful im enterprises of war as in those of love, your 
! clann our more ¢ ord 


ened the youthful soldier, stung to the quick 


powers woul il approbation.” 

* My sovereign,” 
by this allusion to a certain ul-fated attempt for which he was noted 
before the restoration, and reddening to the top of his ample brow ; 
“f can but disclaim the suspicions which your majesty has been 
pleased to insinuate, and to hope that your majesty will no longer 
retain m your service one whom you cannot either love or trust.” 

* You are the master, my lord, of your own actions,” said the 
king. * You may come and go without hindrance from me It 
was your own offer to present to me this obstinate Dutch wench, 
who, by our lady, might deem her dull blood honoured by a touch 
of our hand 
she shal! fee! our anger, and let the saucy 
ware lest our pat ence be too sorely tned 
you fancy other climes more attractive than our foggy tsland—a 
threat which we understand has more than once fallen from your 
lips, you can seek them at your earhest leisur The king of 
England can yet govern his people, and peradventure win the fealty 
of loyal men, and even the favours of lovely women, though his 
army and court be uneuriched with the presence of Colone 
Lovelace 

The youth, lofty as twenty kings, fire gleaming from his dark 


young thing herself be 





For you, sur, should 


large eves, and crimsoning his manly cheek, his heart bursting with 
grief, rage, shame, apprehension and smothered love, and the 
scorching msult of bis master felt borningly through all, unbelted the 
sword trom his th: At length, 
with a voice tremulous with deep, yet mastered passion, he found 
calmness to say 

“7 understand your grace. The sword which has leaped forth 
gladly to the light im your sacred cause, with the blood of your 


and laid it m silence on the table 





enenues scarce wiped from its blade, lies before you, masterless | 


and idle” 
* Better thus,” said Charles, coldly, ‘than by the side of ——." 
He paused ; and the youth's heart felt like ice in his bosom 


* Enough of this, sir,’ at length resumed the sovereign; “ your! 


departure is your own choice, not ours. But, hear me, Colonel 
Lovelace, as to the blue-eyed Hollander, { will have no tampering, 
no plotting with her. Aspire not to her love 
presence 


{ Kate broke the silence with the sweet severity of | false breast the throne of fear and misery 


“if the young 


Come again J will, and no tears 


r lovely lids, but what these repentant lips shall kiss 


resuming heranger at this cool Impertinence, 


\s for the insolent dame who guards her, by heaven, || 


Seek not even her! 
We will ourself undertake the task of melting her || 


obduracy. Mark me, sir. Meet her not. Look not on her— 
speak not—nay, dream not of her, or,” and he assumed a sterner 
| air, and made a motion with his finger across his throat—* that 
high head of yours, my lord, shall be humbled, as those of your 
h Enough, sir. Begone! we would 


| 
| 


be alone.” 
The youth bowed so low that his features were hidden from his 
But the veins of Perey never 


| master’s gaze, and then withdrew. 
s || boiled with hotter blood 
** Not dream of her!” echoed the panting lover. ‘“ By earth— 
! Js it for this [ have been a tool, a slave, a panderer ! 
Let lightning strike him! Ever be hi 
Be tempests aroun 
} his head, and voleanos beneath his feet. May treachery attend his 
f'| every step, and torture mark his every hour 
| only on his nation’s hatred, and, long ere he run the natural circ! 


! 
r || by heaven 
Accursed be the king 


} 
Let his fame rest 


} of his life, ol may the thirsty blade of some midnight assassin, no 
s | baser—no more cruel than himself—drnk the foul blood of 
r|! envenomed heart, and be the deed hailed and sanctified with the 
r |) praises of all mankind!” 

| He paused, and as his high choler subsided, tears, scalding tears, 
t | leaped to his eyes and fell upon the turf 

* Kate too, my gentle, my beautiful, my adored 

am! What has this Cyprian court made of me! There was a 
time when I foo was pure. Oh, my past boyhood! Had | met 
| thee, celestial being, but a few years ago, would | have lent myselt 
1!) to the hellish purpose of luring such an angel into the grasp of the 
s | devil! Curse him! I idl see her. Let my head 
roll in the dust! Letit! Is it for me to tremble now? Some 
hope remains. I may repent, confess, explain, and sue for pardon 
She will spurn me. Right! Yet I can aid her 
escape, reveal her danger, foil the plans of this royal Lucifer, 
and oh! lost though I be to myself, a pitying God may make m 
the instrument of saving this bright mnocence, of crushing ti 


Villain that I 


Curse him! 


she shou!d do so 





serpent’s head—of guarding the paradise of my exquisite Kate, 
from the wiles of Satan, even though i be for ever banished from 

| its Elysian groves. Yes, I will meet her.” 
" Wr ipping, therefore, around him the folds of a cloak, which he 
had hastily seized ere he rushed forth upon his mad design, he pro- 
| || eeeded, scarcely breathing for the tumultuous beating of his heart 
He entered. The verv hand of d 
The well-known apartments 


ath 


1) to the abode of Katrina 
’ seemed to strike him as he } roceede d 
A peasant rudely informed him that the tamuily 
Not a letter, not a note, 
not a word of parting. The flowers she cultivated, the vines slic 
nursed and loved, still bloomed upon the garden wall, But Kate 
Wither had she disaj je ared! Had she thed Had 
she perished’ ‘The king! At tus dre adful thought, renderes 
more fiendishly frightful by his perfect knowledge of his cruel ar 
licentious master, the distracted and guilty youth felt his brain reel, 
and with a ghastly look at the spot where last he had seen her 





were abandoned 


|) had disappeared, no one knew whither 


Was yore 


j 
! 
i 


tearful eyes directed reproac htully towards him, he fell senuseles- 
| upon the ground 
It was several years after the incidents above related, in the month 
of August, 1664, that three armed vessels, hosting the flag of | 
land, floated slowly into the harbour of New-York, then in posses 
sion of the Dutch. Only fifty-five years had rolled away since Hud 
son had, for the first time, entered the bay, and explored the river 
Since that period, the Dutch had once lost and regained possession 
of this beautiful country, which they now quietly enjoyed under a 
grant made by the States’ General. Van Twiller, Keift, and Stuy- 
vesant—names (alas! for their sterling virtues!) now consecrated 
only to the lovers of humour and hearty laughter, had reigned in 
turn, and the last now guided the affairs of that peaceful and lovely 


settlement—a tranquil village, a rural retreat, sheltered from the 
earthquakes of the European world. To this little abode the arm of ty- 
ranny seemed searcely able to reach, and here had fled, from priestly 
and kingly wrath, many that were noble, brave and lovely, cheerfully 
abandoning the great world, for domestick happiness and political 
safety and liberty. The peaceful ciuzens, who scarcely knew the 
| meaning of the three warlike intruders, were soon informed that 
Charles the second, the selfish and dastardly monarch of Great Bri 


j tain, had sent these messengers of death, to deprive of liberty, even 
} 


the happy and harmless inhabitants of this remote corner of the 


globe ‘The town surrendered, and New-Amsterdam from that time 
assumed the name of New-York. Colonel Nichols, the commander 
| of the expedition, having satisfactorily arranged the preliminaries 


of the treaty, landed with a party of men, and one contidential 
They were respectfuily quartered in one ot 
the best mansions of the town, and the hospitable family, however 


| coolly disposed to regard the instruments of their unjustifiable sub 


| officer as a companion 


jugation, still extended to the two distinguished officers everv mark 


of respect and attention. Colonel Nichols, absorbed m the Mnpor 


{tance of bis responsibilities, yielde d tumself upto his official cares 
| and duties, while his companion, a noble and manly youth, whose 


| prepossessing appearance soon won him a we leome, was left at le 
| pre] g i 


sure to amuse himself by examin ng the strange count to him so 


ry 
contrasted with the luxurious elegance of London. ‘The stranger 


was of a deportment sad and gentle. An aw of melancholy marked 


him for one thoughtful bevond his vears. The opulent citizen, of 
j whose hospitality he partook, had awarded to him a large room, 


leading into a parlour, and thence into a small! but well-stocked | 

| brarv ; and here he was wont to sper d his hours, during the week 
of tus sojourn, when fatigued from his long rambles. One day, 
seated in this secluded retreat, the master of the dwelling, with a 


respectt lL knock, applied tor admission, and addressed his guest 
You must excuse me, sir, I ama plain man, and an old ma 1; 


but I mean well I perceive that you are of a solitary turn of mind, 


‘ 


and | have therefore thought you most prefe rred being left to your 
self—otherwise I should have oftener sought vour company.” 


* Indeed, my kind friend, 


* replied the soldier, “ [highly appre 
‘4 


crate the poh eness and delicacy of vour motive, and perhaps I have 





' 
} been selfish and rude in my retirement. In truth, | have scarcely 
been presented to your family.” 


} * Why, no sir; no—and that was my 
i 


} 


vusiness here My wif 


t,and nothing will serve 





you must know, has a wedding here to-nig 


but vou must be invited. IT told her the gentleman doubtless cares 


nothing about us—and our little hopes, and fears, and weddings, 
and all that. How should vou, sir, a great traveller—and they sav 
also a great lord '” 


! * You do me injustice, my kind sir T will, with pleasure, attend 
\, the festival, and the happy pair will possess no sincerer well-wisher 
than myself. Your daughter, I presume 


» Yes, sir—no, sir—that is—not exactly 


We love her like a 


daughter, sir. But she is only an adopted one—a kind of ward, 
your lordship.” 

* Well, in either case, present my best congratulations. 
attend with pleasure.” 

* Ah, I hear her voice—and there is my son, the bridegroom, too. 
He is coming in. My son, your lordship.” 

The usual obeisances were paid. The garrulous old father with- 
drew. The bridegroom conversed a few moments, with such calm 
self-possession, as implied a peaceful and happy mind. He was a 
plain, but fine-looking youth, evidently without much refinement of 
personal manners ; but still, about him there was something which 
commanded respect. His eye was bold and unflinching, and his 
manner that of one who feared nothing but doing wrong. As he 
withdrew, a female voice of musical sweetness, half-murmuring a 
low air, caught the ear of the stranger with magical effect. He turn- 
ed quickly. It was repeated. He ceased to breathe, and a pale- 
ness, as if he were about to swoon, crossed his features; but he re- 
mained firm and erect A lovely form darted 
into the room—a face of sweetness never to be mistaken or forgot- 
ten She started—a glow of joyous surprise flushed the stranger's 
cheeks, as he exclaimed, * It is—it is Aafrine !” 

And those once impassioned lovers, whose arms had been inter- 


I wil 


The door opened 


wreathed, whose lips had met, who had felt the beatings of each 
other's hearts, stood now distant, separated, silent Seas—vears 
had been between them : 

At length Lovelace, trembling with a feeling, half agony, half 
rapture, approached and knelt 

* Morton,” cried his once fond mistress, pale, but with a calm- 
ness that rung the knell of his hopes, *rise—you kneel to the wife 
of another.” 


Ile clasped his hands * Kate, I still love you. 


I can explain 
all. Years of repentance— 


“Sir,” said the girl haughtily, and, as s} 


ie spoke, every vestige of 
Kneel not, 
l am this day to become the 
He and his virtuous father know my past life, 
even to that frightful peril im which you involved me. Beware, sir, 
lest they recognize in you the profligate whom I have taught them 
to hate 

* | confess—I tremble—I repent,” murmured the abashed liber- 
tine 

**Mr. Morton,” rejoined she, “if that be vour name, let us quietly 
You met in me an inxperienced and idle 


embarrassment disappeared, * mistake me not again 
nor assume the language of a lover 


bride of another 


mderstand each other 
girl I loved you 
* Dearest Nate 


* But Lloved what I thought you rere, not what you are ! 


When 
your true character was betrayed, that mstant love perished, and 
With reflection, every 
I know you, with all the 
tes you fancy you possess, to be full of vices, the worst—the 
most incurable No woman can love truly, who loves a libertine. 
None can continue to love him when the mask is torn off.” 

= Navy, Kate, vou do but mock me,” exclaimed the youth, mad- 
dened by the contemplation of charms loveller than ever, ** this 


must not, cannot be 


rave place to indignation and horrour 


1 


partiality for you has utteriy passed away 





Virt 


* Unhand me, sir 





‘T will account to vour guardian and vour would-be-husband, 
Kate l am rich, great and power! il | seck no longer your ruin— 


I will make you my wrfe I will plant your brow with diamonds 
i 


1 am reconciled with my roval master. Beautiful, celestial girl, 
you must, you shall be mine.” 

** Never—even if you call me to the throne 

* Nay, then, enc 


Lnaccustomed t 


” 


hantress, one heavenly kiss.”’ 

o restrain the wild impulses of his nature, he 
clasped her to his bosom, m spite of her screams, when an tren 
grasp upon his shoulder dragged him violently back, anda rude blow 
rung upon his forehead \vhast at the insult. he looked up The 
calm face of the sturdy bridegroom was bent sternly on him 


*Insolent knave—coward—villain—draw !" cried the enraged 


cavalier, Los iil presence of mind 

‘Certainly, said the other, coolly In an instant their bright 

blades gleamed in the light, and the clash of a dead 
j 


through the room. ‘wice the desperate sword of Lovelace passed 


¥ contest rung 


through the skirt of his opponent But selt-possession at length 
coped successtully with blind fury. Ihe weapon of the frantick 
Englishman tlew from his convulsive grasp, and its exhausted, 

}one khee on the floor, lav ut- 


breathless, « 





fing master, wi 


vy exposed to the death he merited, and had striven so arduously 


ter 


to inflict.” 


“Spare hun!” erred Katrine, “he is unworthy of thy noble 
hand. Stain not the day of our union with the blood even of a 
villain 

* Take thy life, Englishman I would have given it unasked. 


Jack with thee to the 
of England, and tell the roval despot, that our fair 


{with women who despise tyrants, and men who can 


Thee and thy base master we despise alike 





corrupt e¢ 


land ts peopl 





Mav heaven one day grant that the chams which 
thou and thy compeers have now laid on us, as a people, be spurned 
from our independent country, even as 1 spurn thee from the side of 


this lovely and beloved girl.’ 





He touched lightly, wi his foot, the breast of his fallen foe, who 


replied by ishing hos teeth and wy the drops of sweat from his 





In a tew days the three armed vessels sought again the mother 
e, and the half-retormed cavalier doubtless found means, in love 
and wine, to forget the merited lesson of Narrina ScHUYLER 





ORIGINAL DOMESTICR CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES, 


ADDRESSED TO TI OFPESSOR JOHN W. FRANCIS, MD 


| awakened me this morning at 
six, as natural as lid im the days of mv college life. The 
bell may have been changed several times since, for any thing I 
know, but the associations crowding upon my mind gave 1 the 
same tone that it used to have, and | almost forgot that | was no 
looked over the college ca- 


’ stored it looked. 


longer oblived to obev the surnmons 


talogue ; Thad not seen one for many vears; how : 


My own class had suilered much; the greater light of it h ad gone. 
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Ezekiel Webster had come to his college studies with a colossal brightened after his prowess at Derne. The thought was a bold SUNDAY EVENING READIN 
2 . Sst- d INING : G 
mind and body, with a temperament suited to the acquisition of vune—to scour the deserts for an exiled chef, to infuse into his soul ain ; - 
knowledge. He had a fixed determination to be great, without anv a determination to avenge his wrongs, and hardihood enough to at 
g £ 
» ‘ . . e THE s 
of the restlessness of ambition. He took up a subject free from pre- tempt it; to make upa military force of the shreds and patches of iF EVE OF THE UNSEEN, 
judice, and formed his opinion as carefully as if some great question nations, and to put them in order for battle and to ensure victory, Ir becomes ws, at all times to realize the thought, that God is 
, tot ; i ! a 
hung upon his decision. On leaving college, he had a more ex- require da romantick, chivalrous spirit, and the talents of a com- @°'U@lly @ spectator of our Gee ds and words, and even he ima 
amend ar" Th 
»_ ° — — ; atrons of Our hearts: nd that h s con hg . rto 
tended and better weeded field of knowledge than any one of his mander. The laurels were torn from his brow while sparkling with © : and that hie eve ts continually running t 
. e , rob , and tro throughout our community, beholding here bot the evil 
class. He had been a teacher, and knew the capacities of the the freshness of the morning gems, and envy moistened his parched Le , , 
: and the good Let us fora moment t k of his actually manifest 
youthful mind, the best preliminary study to that on the powers of lips with the Castalian dews which fell from the well-earned wreath ing himself ia a RP AIS : 
, } Ing hin i iit 1 nthe Givine perso of our Lon ‘ ow 
the full grown man. He read law with the same care he had other, that fame had dropped upon his brow. I never shall be reconciled walking our streets, to the true moral state of our popula 
things, and opened his office with a high reputation. There are but to that dishonest peace of Tripoli, No ingenuity that has yet been tion, What sentime suppose, Would be awahene " 
‘ 3 : ‘ : the min J Ss, as the throng r ef 
few better judges of a lawyer's ability than his clhents, for interest shown has satistied me, in the slightest degree, that it did not spring “ ' “~‘’ = 6° . our chie! mo 
, . . roughtare, and looked to t , a du = 5 
quickens the perceptions of the critick. He was soon considered as from low-born envy, in one who had fascinations sufficient to dé Wras ‘ : { . —_ 
; d at re ce woud be tecl, whe rr i w to the busy scenes 
among the best lawvers in the state. He had as much business as ceive, and baseness enough to betray those of sagacity and honest { our : t ee ' : F 
= yy vt o od me il transactions, he Ook K Wwiedge of ‘ cts 
he could do, and he did everything with apparent ease. He made worth I shall always feel proud t! mv native state made and scrutinized mto the secreta which he 1 it there discover 
no pretension to eloquence, but he was always an impressive speak- him a donation for his gallant conduct im that African war, which Lid he enter into our vanous monied ins tions, and, personally 
er, and, at times, arose to a most brilliant burst of oratory Hedid if he had kept until this time, would have made him a rich mat a aap a their pre ' o she 
é strict test of what he re« es in holy s« 1} sit to 
everything with taste and judyment, and brought about the hapmest He prematurely fell for want of an ordinary share of moral courage . — , ; “gen ols es 
t t while o ‘ ris ustice, and unrave ‘ tv 
results ; grew wealthy without the bustle of accumulation, and wise Some of the votaries of the Muses come fresh to my memory. to be there d a: did he senair t tick { 
bre disclose dhe to « ‘ . e 
without the parade of the pursuits of knowledge. He was master Everett had given the college a poem, whichat once hadepick splen- morals, se called, did he betake humse!t to « merous k or 
of the light and deep literature of the dav, but yet was never found dour and graphick exactness; it was on South Amer wfore she concealed haunts of idleness and dissipat ‘ ¢ then visit our 
panting after the gossamer publications of the hour. He hadatactfor broke her thraldom, and attempted to make a prologue to the drama private awe . CG wv Us ‘ empiovn 6 ra 
" . t s, fro st w ng the sul ‘ ® es 
seizing all that was valuable from the mass, of getting at the head of — of her freedom rhe Andes arose, and the Amazon poured his hen ‘ . : \ : : 
3 x pom e 7 . our} ms, and did he examine l " tive " ‘ 
the heap without swallowing the chaff. The last time I methim, was ude in all the grandeur of herowk verse. He was no ordinary conferinise wish bis « aa } . 
} ‘ i ‘ “ iN J S i, ana “ y S we 
only a few years before his death, and then we had a sweet commu- poet, but he gave up to the feuds of party drudgery the talents which — sho ull stand v before and, fa s feet, erv, “O 
nion. I had admired and loved him in my youth, but in revising mv might have been an ornament to polished society. Such immo- Lord, thou sen of David, Lamb of God, that takest away the sins 
early opinions, I had thought it were possible that my heart had too lations have been too common in this country of t world, have merey upon us 
much to do with my estiunate of his character; butin this interview, Our frend Carter also stands before me; he was a man of refined 
. c SORROW FOR THE DEAD 
when he had grown gray, and I older, | thought that I had not done — taste and great sensibilitv, bat amlntious of distinction. He was . 
" \ 
justice to his talents It has fallen to my lot to have met men of easily wounded, and was, for more than half bis ife. a mimosa We N¢ for the dead By when eve feeling, 
: 4 ‘ . tse ft t? t ‘ tre to 
genius in almost every walk of lite, and I must honestly declare that | among brambles. He, from pure benevolence, would ask half man hace wre . ewe “ rom lite te 
z n ippiness, t! t \ vow ‘ ‘ 
I have seldom met with so well balanced a mind, or so opulent a kind to come to his bed, and then found that hos mthropy d iy t rot a ; ; wee 
' ‘ ‘ * ¢ ha rigre of jue ‘ ‘ ‘ y 
memory. His language was mech, and his manner had the tints embraced what his jwdgment should have condemned. Carter was We wee ve, even when we k = the f rest 
of high-bred society, without a particle of fashionable frpperv. He of a poetical temperament, and had learning and industry, and if for whe seary suflerer longed, as sav ‘ for 
was easy and graceful without being hght, and his gravity had no e had lived would have stood hwh m the literary world He | shome. Wh ‘ elled t rk, ws tw trom the chambers 
thing of dulness mit. In the course of his conversation, | was ck done much. and would have done more : the last little piece from © TUOW™E ’ smal dark “e ! arts are 
. : J ‘ ead as its ’ vires ! \ hue 
hghted with his sage thoughts upon the fresh matter tha was then s pen. o sown tuneral, ts a touching morse!and is nO supe r n . | . 
floating on the public breeze, without form and pressure ; but more of the kind in the se rap-book of the muse I forbear to proces . ‘ . 5 ‘ . % 
so with his new thoughts upon old things. He left the world inthe the shades of the dead gather around my lan p, and if I did not bv for the dead, « s are stained } » eo ; t makes 
full vigour of manhood, and in the discharge of his duty He lite eve, that im some future day | was to do them stice, LE should Salt our ortality t shadow of death t ‘ | 
rallv fell with his harness on; with his last breath he had finished a ive no few apprehensions that to-morrow’s sun would find me after the firs er Se Contes ' et ‘ 
t s von \ j © yv ‘ our atlee wl ‘ 
polished sentence, and felt no life departing struggle Phe likeness mong them but no one said or seemed to sav, * 1 will meet ' - : p 4 , I ; 
you have of your frend Dr Good, isa fine one of Ezekiel Web- you at Pi ’ cede all e 
: biphy ak ose, f ve sa lore eo ‘ ote 
ster, and there was no small resemblance in mind and character to cave tis when the olvect on w u s been « 1s 
= SELECTED FABLES passed the precincts of the tomb — To be conscious that ' 
After breakfast I went in search of the stump of the tree out of i tatth cheered the heart that has ceased to beat, is one of the st trent 
’ msolat s 6 t « r { ‘ 1 we ‘ ' j 
which college tradition said that Ledvard had dug his boat, in whu : , ' : . ’ oe 
i t of u rs 
he floated down the Connecticut, two hundred miles, to his home THE ANT. . 
This stump had been fenced in, by a few of us, when I was a member Wheat we fail to de af ence may wet be accome 
! y j PREPARATION FOR DEATH 
of the senior class; it was then in astate of rapid decay, but I now : a ue 
a : Tue « rated conqueror, Timour the Tartar, was oner forced to Hov t ' 
could not find it; perhaps tt was because that geographical recoll . e y Aine AC y r heme m our 
take Sheiter from his enemies in aru ad tnidin There h sat 4 A t ‘ wed to a } i" t . iw 
tions were too faint to direct me to the spot where it once stood, of ’ Pher ‘ } re ‘ wake ‘ y | were 
for 2 ral hours fier some sirous of is .  Conseste \ ed ew fi self, « desire to } 
it mig have sunk into the dust I could not tind it; but p are . iu : res 
eh SN Rae ESE aR SET OR I same ev f the on t prcttes 
stump cor ld not be traced, the volume of his fame arose before me adhoaien . — mm, AS RAS O , _ : - ‘ es e scone our ‘ t ‘ 
| 
as distinct as the lovely river, which seemed to roll on swittly to ™ ho was attempting to carry a gr HM ecorm larger t i ' ’ pres of the J Lite lo my 
reach the bosom of the ocean l remembered, w th great cle ess “ s efforts, howe rT, We s = lua ' ! te b i 
' 
) } se i ‘ 
the collece anecdotes, which were numerous in my time, of this ts Ve lo accomplish its object ! s I . KR . 
‘ < ‘ ‘ ‘ it t J 
singular being His ge is and eccentricities, with his tine a d t r to its Task, and SIXTV-Dine times l soe thre ra ‘ 
- v. ha ‘ . “ 
spirits, were topicks of ciscussion In mv day Iwo of the college tall te n but the serentieth time tl intr t t { . 
| | a each 
professors, nomy time, had been mtimately juainted with t “ “A the omze. and “ the sivht said the « r “ ad tw t ts h od ' ‘ t 
and often spoke of him with lelight, as a shrewd, restless, : st before been pairing wave m nese ot the , vl iy Nate ‘ ad swept ther tg et Vind 
tive, brave man, who, it was then thought, would make a better t , F . . y ne ‘ i 
- ive t Tn r itte n the isson itcor veve x 
veller than divine or many vears, it was said, there might be : 
. \ \ ‘ Nor should we forget it W first se ‘ ant t ‘ iw Necte ‘ ‘ 
seen on the walls of the old chapel a likeness of Ledyard, si ‘ , " 
} eee ' n oreed if it the “ ! \ trv 9 : 
witha pencil ; sutatter he y cherished tor some time, the 4 ‘ t ¢ foo! cane h 
brush of some white-washer o terated the image of the re ere until s ace 8 I " 
veller, who, probably. by that time. was sleeping in obscurity the scour y Sisty-nine failures, why + ‘ ' ‘ 
land of ancrent woruders; of sar ivi, catacombs 4 \ : t ; bts ‘ or ‘ . » ff (ax ’ re 
built to eternize those who ww forgotter W t one s ‘ ‘ ! ‘ al would 
tale of Ledvard’s, in honour of wom ast. as long as the | r THE TRAVELLER, t , ' . 4 HOW a 
That which is written w taste a t ; upon the te ‘ «t 1 ald wot be liestieias ‘ 4 \ - . 
thon of the huma eart, grows re and mor eg e ty ‘ | \ . cave Waterton ' . , te t ‘ hi 
ot ages How ca vuus is fame! For many vears eri . . 
2s s 1 \ t tw 1 Sonne su ef scat s ’ 
left Dartmouth College, those acquamted with the vers of . e e secs s plea ‘ mae Ce = ex y 
! sretur ) to lure as tary sta ‘ rt es? “ 
mind mourned over what they considered Ins degradation—tor it vis see net When re 
, it ry Inr lg thro \ if l \ ¢ ® 
was said and believed that he had gone to sea, a con ' , A : r dea © wrote 
. = — ; ee ere ined It ‘ God \ t whole 
and his usefulness was done It was whispered in collede ' vir “ r ‘ I ‘ ‘ nm 
t nt 0 . : : ‘ us ‘ ! ‘ ‘ tures ¢ oe { - 
that he was with Captain Cook for some time, was a ta ‘ tetas ; ; =“ ee awa the sea, or cleave have th a be ‘ d. 
that great commander ; but probably they thought that he was tt waues © uf; on the contrary, I , OW SNCeS, & nd while others. s ss wen and the angelek ‘ eoimne 
a favourite jack-tar. Manv a dull, grave, former associate sliook tis ' rstorm, &@ Whiriwit ' t frome \ thave row i thave no end t app sto the H ! Chie 
head when Ledvard’s name was mentioned, and breatuing a sigh ed tot its blo und caused its present for Ny appearance o o be ve Inhabier of es He is | / ve 
said, “*I tho ghithe had teo much levity to make a useful meu \ l \ the forest I carned away t nhipression jar rt < ° — A pd, = * a 
ast , . s us e blesse diners la j ise } 
society Thev co Pinot gange his dimensions 0 meas ‘ . sotne few gg tras wer defectiyv the rest were an roament to 
altitude, he was so farremoved from them His fate was wavware the wilds, f f uses and virtues, and capable of benefiuny the SKCESSITY OF TIMELY KEPENTANG I 
but his life was usetu He added another to the catalogue of those wor la super eres I ri { t 
here ist clusten more con n. OF more ‘ veriast 
whose lives have been sa ticed to extend the boundaries of . : 
APPLICA N I don Ke thos nidren ‘] ke that ng wellare, than that w peers stoy rreye shee 
knowledge What can be done greatly, without yvreat exertions ' ore enient seas 1 t seanc reomt ‘ 
? s mM I don't ke the poople of that vy ' r town! And i am ‘ Nes, 
and deprivations No ordinary burning deserts never arnves : and he who hath built his hope apo { inaelf 
. : why not? QO! it is because of one or two you think savrect 
frozen lakes, and rey sol eternal snows, unless animated by some ~ ee ” IE FeCAINeS at his last hour, altogether unprepared to © learhus ¢ © whieh 
high principles ' What elevation must there have been im that ae oS 708 ern all of them, about whom you may, notwitl sawaitog hum He hath neglected to fultil tis task while the day 
mind, which could. in misery. philosophically discuss a subject. ane standing, be wrong How unfairly, how unjustly, ther pa eo = : eos ; ee oa ~» Serato 
' Bp : ‘t } ° man ca Aork His feet stumble pon the dark mountains snd, 
clothe his results in the charms of 2 fine poetical stvle But few ge! bs *, among lwse you do not know, are many with , , : a. th 
} I V it tev : while he looketh for lgnt, the darkness cometh on, that pross dark 
books, written at ease, are more tasteful and fascinating than the “0m you would be dehghted, and who would be glad to make vou yess. which is but preparatory to a state of nusery without hope. 
Travels of Ledyard happy. Far better is it to think kindly of all, than harshly of any ~ 
On the track of the marvellous, the passage from Ledvard to one When a little gurl was asked, “ how is it that everybody loves THE DECAY OF NATURE 
rt ; Jence here = lat ” } oak ¢ ——— 
Eaton was short. His residence here was of a more recent date you?’ She replhed, “I don’t know, except it w because I love every How dreadful, that the fairest of created things bear, in their 
He, too, had a college faume—one which was resuscitated and body.’ very loveliness, the seal and sign of thew decay 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FIRE-FLIES. 


Upon the midnight wave there pass'd 
A thousand boats of cockle-shell, 

Without a sail, without a mast, 
They floated on by magick spell ; | 


In the pale moon-beam there was seen 
Crowding upon the silent strand 
With noiseless step a fairy queen { 


Follow'd by all her courtly band 


Soon was that royal train afar, 
Riding upon the wave and wind, 

‘They pass'd ‘neath many an unknown star, 
And left the rapid birds behind ; 

Morn came, and with it zephyrs sweet, 
Then sunny noon’s bright pageantry, 

And onward sped that fairy fleet 


Gaily upon a sparkling sea 


Dim eve returned in dusky hue, 
The murmuring waters glided by, 
And gathering clouds of tempest threw 
Black shadows o’er the starless sky, 


The queen of fairy raised her wand, 


And turned her drifted fleet about, 
And bid them hurry back to land 
Before the blast of storm was out 


While yet she spoke, a trembling wave 
Rose from the dark deep heavily, 

Capsized each cockle-shell and gave 
‘The terrour'd fairies to the sea 


Again was raised the mystick wand, 


Yet calm'd it not the billowy motion, 
And tiny feet could not withstand 


The heavings of a swelling ocean 


Soon over them the surges close, 

3 And then upon the mppling waves, 

A thousand little eddies rose 
Bubbliag above the farry graves ; 

Yet were their spirits pure and bright 
Borne upward on a dying wail, 

And to the shore in airy tight 


They passed upon a rising gale 


Not to their scented homes of flowers, 
That wither at the breath of blight, 

They sought afar those mystick bowers, 
Bloomimg in beauty ever bright ; 

Like spirits of the air they roam, 
Where’er they list ‘neath southern skies, 

And hither to the earth they come, 
Riding upon those summer flies, 

That flit at eve ning in the shade, 


And sparkle im the silent glade 





SKETCHES FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


LOLTERINGS OF TRAVEL. 





Bond-street —1 ton fem s--the tone of ’ 
against count he eleg ur » Curzon-street, the i uM tz, 
ete May ka 4 
parte and his danght La 
I + > | L | Ria ' ‘ ] IL 
ris near four o'clock, and m Bond-street you might almost walk 
on the heads of livery-servants—at every stride stepping over the 


heads of two ladies and a dandy exclusive. Thoroughfare it is 


none, for the carriages are creeping on, inch by inch; the blood 
horses “* marking time ;" the coachman watehful for his pannels and 
whippletrees ; and the lady within her silken chariot, lounging back, 
with her eyes upon the passing line, neither impatient nor surprised 
at the delay, for she came there on purpose. Between the swaying 
bodies of the carriages, hesifal ng past, she receives the smiles and 
recognitions of all her male acquaintances ; while occasionally a 
female ally—(for allies against the rest of the sex are as necessary 
im society to women, as In war to monarchs) occasionally, l Say, a 
female ally announced by the crest upon the blinker of an advane- 
ing horse, arrives opposite her window, and, with only the necessary 
delay in passing, they exchange, perhaps, inquiries for health, but, 
certainly, programmes, comprehensive though brief, for the proseeu 
tion of each other's loves or hates. Occasionally a hack cab, seduced 
into attempting Bond-street by some momentary opening, finds 
itself closed im, forty ce ep, by chariots, butckas, landaus, and 
family coaches; and amid the immperturbable and unanswering whips 
of the hammercloth, with a passenger who is losing the coach by the 
delay, he must wait, will-he-nill-he, 


tll some ** potter 


»” dowager 
has purchased tke old lord his winter flannels, or till the countess of 
Loiter has said all she bas to say to the guardsman whom she has 
met accidentally at Pluchrose the perfumer'’s. The three tall fel 
lows, with gold sticks, would see the entire plebetan population 
of London thrice-sodden in vitnol, before they would advance 
miladi’s carriage a step, or appear to possess eves or ears for the 


infuriated cabman. 


Bond-street, at this hour, is a study for such observers, as, having 
gone through an apprenticeship of criticism upon all the other races 
and grades of men and gentlemen in the world, are now prepared to 
study their species in its highest fashionable phase—that of ‘nice 
The Oxford-street * swell,” and the Re- 
The expressive 


persons” at the west end 
gent-street dandy, if seen here, are out of place. 
word, * quiet,’’ (with its present London signification,) defines the 
dress, manner, bow, and even physiognomy, of every true denizen of 
St. James's and Bond-street. The great principle among men of 
the clubs, in all these particulars, is to subdue—to deprive their 
coats, hats, and manners of everything sufliciently marked to be 
caricatured by the satirical or imitated by the vulgar. The triumph 
of style seems to be that the lines which define it shall be impercep- 
tible to the common eye—that it shall require the difficult education 
which creates it to know its form and limit. Hence an almost univer- 
sal errour with regard to English gentlemen—that they are repulsive 
and cold With a thousand times the heart and real politeness of 
the Frenchman, they meet you with the simple and unaffected 
address which would probably be that of shades in Elysium, between 
whom, (we may suppose, ) there is no longer etiquette or conceal- 
ment. The only exceptions to this rule in London, are, first and 


alone, Count , Whose extraordinary and original style, marked 





as it is, is inimitable by any man of less brilliant talents and less 
beauty of person, and the king's guardsmen, who are dandies by 
prescriptive right, or, a3 1t were, professionally All other men who 
are members of Brooks's and the ‘Traveller's, and frequent Bond- 
street in the flush of the afternoon, are what would be called in 
America, plain, unornamental, and, perhaps, ill-dressed individuals, 
who would strike you more by the absence than the possession of 
all the peculiarities which we generally suppose marks a * picked 
man of countries.” In America, particularly, we are lable to errour 
on this point, as, of the great number of our travellers for improve- 
ment, scarce one in a thousand remains longer in London than to 
visit the tower and the Thames tunnel. ‘The nine hundred and 
ninety-nine reside principally, and acquire all they get of foreign 
manner and style, at Paris—the very most artificial, corrupt, and 
aflected school for gentlemen in the polite world 

Prejudice against any one country is an liberal feeling, which 
common reflection should, and which enlightened travel usually 
does, entirely remove. There is a vulgar prejudice against the 
English in almost all countries, but more particularly in ours, which 
blinds its entertainers to much that is admirable, and deprives them 


of the good drawn from the best models. ‘The troop of seurrlous 


eriucks, the class of English bagmen, and errant vulgarians of all 
kinds, and the 
riers which an educated mind may well overlook, and barriers be- 


no doubt, the 


industriously blown coals of old hostilities, are bar 


vond which he, west ¢ xample s of true e:vilization and 
refinement the world ever saw But we are getting into an essay 
when we should be turning down Bruton-street, on our way to the 
Park, with all the fashion of Bond-street and May Fair 

Vay Fa 
London! 
{] 


what a name for the core of dissipated and exclusive 


A name that brings with it only the scent of crushed 


owers In a green fie Id, ot a pole wre athed with roses, booths 


j } 


crowded with dancing peasant-girls, and nature im its holiday! ‘This 


to express the costly, the courtlike, the se-ca//ed * heartless” pre- 


hentick and envied pertec 


eimect of fashion and art, in ther mgst aut 


tion Va s 


a 
nature in May Fair than in Rose Cottage or Honeysuckle Lodge 


les ertremes se ti s and, pe rhaps, there is more 


We stroll on through Berkeley-square, by Chestertield and Curzon 
streets, to the Park gate. W 


at an aristocratick quiet reigns here 





Ilow plam are the exteriours of these houses: how unexpressive 
t doors, without a name, of the luxury and high-born pride 
within! At the open window of the hall sit the butler and tootman 
reading the morn paper, while they wait to dispense the ‘not at 
home" to callers nof disappomted The rooks are noisy in the old 
trees of Chestertield House The painted window-sereens of the 
probably still-slumbering Count —, m lus bachelor’s den, are 


closely drawn, and, as we pass Seymour *, a crowd of gay cabs 


mal « matick chariots, drawn up before the dark-green door at 

t wer extre VY, announce to vou the residence of one whose 
mort r and evening /erees are alike thronged by distinction and 
talent the beautiful Lady —. 


his short turn brings us to the Park, which is rapid V hiling with 


vehicles of every tashion and colour, and with pedestrians and 





orsemen mnumerable No hacknev-coach, street-cab, « irt, of 

per is allowed to pass the porters at the several gates: the road 
smacadamized and watered, and the grass within the ring is fresh 
and verdant. ‘The sun here triumphs partially ever the skirt of 
London smoke, which sways backward and terward over the chim- 


nevs of Park lane, and, as far as it is possible so near the dingy 


halo of the metropolis, the gay ints ol ft 


ese Varied convey 


ances “tanxe the air 








Let us stand by the railmg a moment, and see what comes by 
This 1s the field of display for the coachman, who sits upon his 
sully ous hammercloth, and takes more pride in his horses thar 
their owner, and consiwers them, it net like his own honour a 
blood, very lke his own property Watch the delheate bhandlu g ot 
his ribands, the aflected nenchala e ol his air, and see how per 
fectly, how admurably, how beautifully move lus blood horse Ss, and 
how steadily and well follows the compact carnage! Within (itis 
a dark-green calecic, and the liveries are drab, with red edgings 
sits the orental form and bright spiritual face of a banker's wile 
the daughter of a noble race, who might have | . but was not, 


ced in “* marrying into the finatr ind who soars up inte 





' 
the sky of happiness, hke the uneonscious bird that has escaped the 


silent arrow of the savage, as if her y could not but have 


destir 


been thus fulfilled. Who follows? D'lsrael:, alone in his cab; 


| thoughtful, melancholy, disappointed in his political schemes, and 
undervaluing his literary success, and expressing, in his scholar-like 

and beautiful profile, as he passes us, both the thirst at his heart 
The livery of his * tiger” is neglected, 
and he drives like a man who has to choose between running and 


and the satiety at his lips 


being run against, and takes that which leaves him the most leisure 
Poor D'Israeli! 


for reflection With a kind and generous heart, 
talents of the most brilliant order, an ambition which consumes his 
soul, and a father who expects everything from his son; lost for 
the want of a tact common to understandings fathoms deep below 
| his own, and likely to drive in Hyde Park forty years hence, if he 
die not of the corrosion of disappointment, no more distinguished 
than now, and a thousand times more melancholy 
An open barouche follows, drawn by a pair of dark bays, the 
coachman and footman in suits of plain gray, and no crest on the 
pannels. A lady, of remarkably small person, sits, with the fairiest 
lout ever scen, just peeping from under a cashmere, on the forward 
cushion, and from under her peculiarly plain and small bonnet burn, 
in liquid fire, the most lambent and spiritual eyes that night and 
sleep ever hid from the world. She is a mece of Napoleon, married 
to an English nobleman; and beside her sits her father, who re- 
fused the throne of Tuscany, a noble-looking man, with an expres- 
sion of calm and tranquil resignation in lis face, unusually plain in 
his exteriour, and less alive than most of the gav promenaders to 
the bright scene passing about him. He will play in the charade 
at his daughter’s souree in the evening, however, and forget his exile 


and his misfortunes ; for he is a fond father and a true philosopher. 





ORIGINAL DRAMATICK COMMENTARIES, 


THE WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


BY LOUISE H. MEDINA 


” 


“THE MAIDS TRAGEDY 


* Scarce should we have the boldness to pretend 








So long renowne i tragedy to mend, 
| Had not alre some received Vour praise 
For passing notice of our el 
luthis our English ge is IS ¢ j 
Lotty and bold, but n rent lressed.— Waller 


Treovatp and Rhymer in their eriticisms on poesy and poets, 


concur in blaming the title given to this admirable production, as al- 


luding only to the story of Aspasia, while the chief plot and moral 
of the plays turns in the wickedness of the king, who was doubt- 
} 


less intended for Charles the second But I consider it to be 


an additional evidence of the dramatist’s skill, since it is a great 





fault when t name reveals the plot, as in “Venice Prese rved 


or a Plot Discovered,” the 


done by the premature forestalling of the event 


irt nterest in the conspiracy 18 un- 
That Shakspe are 


was of this opimon also ts plain, as his t 


agedies are all named 
from some character or trifling event which affords no insight into 
} 


the design. “ The Maid’s Tragedy” appears to have been brought 


out about the vear 1616, and to have been so great a favourite as to 


go through eight editions, a compliment as rare as it was well de- 


served. Weber, in his edition of the dramatists, ascribes some 


scenes of this celebrated work to Fletcher; but I must confess, af- 


ter a close and repeated study of those he mentions, I cannot trace 


the smallest line of Fletcher's ren The harmony 


rkable pene illing 


of the flowing measure, the classical allusions, 


we near approach to 


passages In Shakspes 


e, Whom beaumont appears to have had ever in 


} 


his eve, and the judicious ma avement of the double plot, all de- 





note this to have been the production of the younger dramatist se 


that however as it may, none who have ever glanced cursorily on 


its pages, can deny it tu be a masterpiece of genius. Drvden classes 


it with Shakspeare’s * All's Well that ends Well,” and Ben Jon- 


son's ** Alehymist ;"’ nor do | think that, taken as a whol 


. it yields 
to either Phat the drama should not be loaded with supertluity of 


action, or obscured by too great variety of de I am aware, but 





it would only serve to cramp the cenius of a poetul he were tied 


down to the unity of rule prescribed by Arstotle. Int 


double plots bear continually on ene another, and rec iprocally ad- 


s play the 





vance each other to the catastrophe ; like two beautiful trees planted 


} 


side by side, their stems are se parate, but their verdant branches in- 


} 


tertwine until they unite above in one strong and Juxuriant arch 


The characters are high!v-tinished contrasts—a deep and tender in- 





terest Invests the pure and honourable lovers, while the poetical jus- 


tice which visits the crimes of the king and Evadne, are hailed with 


an exultation that stro Cl¥ speaks the heart s nats | abhorrence of 





ruilt. Indeed, the complete neglect of this s perb tragedy is ano- 


er instance of the fatal declension of taste in these davs of spec- 
tacle and melodrama As the plot is lithe known, I subjoin the 
outline 

Melantius, a noble and brave warriour, returns to Rhodes, to wit- 
union of tie 


ness the heautitul Aspasia with his heart's best be- 


loved friend, Amintor, of whom he speaks thus 


“A Vs Upor »’ for he ist j 
M er met that I soy mv f 
His worth os " it he os erate 
A e that never thinks his life his own 
1 st hee t W he he was ‘ 
his yout sel i, aid his © Vvears 
“ sue pertorme 
This marriage contract has, however, been broken by the order of 
vw king, and At tor united instead to the sister of Melantius, the 
: — ' , , R 
roud and loveiy lady i.vadne ihe character of the torsaken As- 
tot : ) . | j 
pasia, constitutes the chictest arm of the play Her deep and 


pure devotion to the false Amintor, bear nothin 





vy revoiting in 


tor she had long been luis betrothed bride ; her lowly humility under 


the proud superiority of her rival, the complete trumph of tender- 





rer” 


~, 


<e 


fol 


—selCC OrlCUCWCOllUCU 


“ 


aw OVO SS CU 


ed 
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ness over all angry or reproachful feelings, all are truly feminine ; 
and the following beautiful description given of her, finds an echo 


in every female reader's heart : 
“The unfrequented woods 

Are her delight ; and when she sees a bank 

Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh will tell 

Her servants what a pretty place it were 

To bury lovers in; and make her maids 

Pluck ‘em, and strew her over like a cors¢ 

She carries with her an infectious gnet 

That strikes all her beholders ; she will sing 

The mournfullest things that ear hath ever heard, 

And sigh, and sin and when the rest 

Of our young la i 
Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the reom 
With laughter, she will with so sad a look 
Bring forth a story of the si 
Of some forsaken virgin, W 
Will put in such a phrase, tha 
She'll send them weeping, one by one, away 








r Wanton bloc 











ere she end 






oo 


Her touching and tender farewell to Amintor, replete with a pu- 
rity that will not allow herself to look upon him now he is another's, 
yet breathing amid all its grief and unquenchable devotion, is hke 
the shining of a lone and lovely star which clouds and tempests may 


obscure, but cannot extinguish. It is too exquisite to be omitted— 


“Go, and be happy in your lady's love 
May all the wrongs that you have done 
te utterly forgotten in my death 

. See you no more— 


to me 


I'l trouble you no m 





You are another’s—‘tis a hely clan 
You'll come, my lord, and see the v 
When | am taid in earth, though you vourself 
Can know no pity. Thus I wind myselt 

Into this willow garland, and am prouder 

That Iwas once your love though now retused 
Than to have had another true to me 

So with my pravers | leave you and must try 
Some yet unpractised way to grieve and ale 


gins weep 











But the infidelity of Amintor to his first love, caused by the daz- 


zling charms of the proud and bold Evadne, is to be soon bitterly 
punished ; the haughty wanton proclaims to her husband her dis- 


honour with the king, as unblushingly as though she heralded a vir- 


tue. The effrontory of Evadne’s character is remarkably well ma- 
naged, she bears a strong likeness to her bold brother, although 


ina depraved cause, and what she dares to do, she dares proc laum 


Ambition appears rather her vice than passion. She coldly makes 
anu WW alle r, 


when he wrote a new fifth act for the revival of this play, finished 


asale of herlove to the king, because he 1s a kin 





her by making her depart for Asia, to strike a second bargain with 


the monarchs of the east. The horrour and gref of Amuntor ts finely 





portrayed. Theobald says that our author had Seneca’s Hypolitus in 


his eye in this scene. I presume this passage suggested the idea 


* Why is this night se calm, 
Why does not heaven speak in thunder to us 


And 


rowli tis wanton’s voice 











Magn r Deum 
Fines Bente t tus vid 
! nd fu ne m 
St nun 
To my mind a much closer re semblance can be traced is 
sages to Shakspe ire—so Amuntor says to the king— 
“There ts a dn ya 
That strikes dead my ris s s 
Yets It you 
I efore the v take the excus 
ofs ess 
which shows Hamlet to have been in the writer's eve. Again— 
* 1 be et 
Hid from the wo how am lI wre ( 


savours of lago’s * He that’s robbed,” ete 


The quarrelling scene between Melantius and Amintor seems dis 
tantly modelled on that of Brutus and Cassius, nor is far behind it 
‘ 

in excellence. I think itis Warburton who equals it with the quar 


Menelaus m the |; genia of Ear 





rel betwixt Agamemnon a 





pide s, and all commentators acree to ca lit a master of com 
position. But to the story Ureed by t wal of { 
Amintor reveals the tert secret of Evadne’s to Mela 


tius, which produces the quarrel alluded to. However, the friend pre 


vails, and Melantius pre ares a soldier-like and summary ve eance 
on the vile king, whose high office Amuntor res ts too n » te 
punish him as he merits. But previously, ina long and rather la 
boured interview with hus sister, he s Hamlet does his mother 
awakens ner conscience and rouses her pride, and t passior 
of this terrible woman are slaked at length im the blood of her de 
strover, whom she murders with her own | } I 1 having ot 
tained the forgiveness of her generous, w ed nd, she dies 
by her own bold hand, yet red im the blood of her par ) The 


words in which she describes herself are nervous and true- 


a =n F 
et ‘ N la 
> 
\ 
I ha 
But we willingly leave this wild woman to conclude the storv of 

that sweet contrast, t gentie, feminine, wre ed Aspasia Tk 
extract diciously from a scene so replete with no tr 
and exquisite beauties as that m which she criticises the needle 
work of Antiphila, is an a st ossible task The t here 
rises into the enthusiasm of poetry, and soars on the wings of 
fancy mto a glorious imagery ev bevond himself. IT protest at 


were ] called on to sel ct anv one scene and compare it with this 
as a whole, from any other wo 
soft and tender pathos is only equalled by the purity of the senti- 
ments, and the harmony of the verse surpassed alone by its energy 
The advice she gives her maidens agaist the falsity of man is as 


follows 


“ Then, my good girls, be more than woman, wise 
At least, be more than | was; and be sure 
You credit any thing the light gives light to 
! Before aman. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruin’d merchant, when he roars ; 
Rather, the wind courts but the | rant sails, 
When the strong cordage cracks ; rather, the sun 
Comes but to kiss the truit in wealthy autumn 


s blasted you needs must love, 

















fate) take to your maiden bosoms 

aspicks, and of them make lovers 

atter and lorswear, one Kiss 

Makes a long peace for all.” 

I have often wished myself a painter, to imbody the graphick and 
exquisite picture she gives of forsaken love im recommending 
Anty 
ing Ariadne 





la to take her for a study in portraying the forlorn, despair 
W hata situation fora fine actress in the attitude and 


expression which should accompany this rhapsody ! 


Do it by me 





Do it aga vy me, the mst Aspasia 

Suppose | stand up« he sea-hbeach now, 

Mine arms thus nine ha yw by e wind 
W s the dese anid let all about me 

Be teachers of my s y Do my tace 

Thus—tl 4. Strive to make me look 
Like s ment Let the trees about me 
te dry ss t © rocks 

(ur iu misu es; andt tel me 
Make a ition. Look—look, my wenches 
A nuserabie lite tu this poor picture 


Unable to support her desolate life, and resolved to lose it by her 


false lover's hand, Aspasia disguises herself m her brother's clothes 





and provokes him to fight with her At the first pass she drops 


her weapon and falls upon his sword. His expressions of love and 
sorrow, when he recognizes her, seem to restore her fleeting soul 


she springs up at his adjurations to live, and exclaums 


My ‘ evs thy w 
I shall surely eA r, lam we 
Ak 1< he tt Wanders Wi i ie 
The n, falling exhausted, she adds 
“Give me thy ha I cannot f thee 
It is wor us dark. Have | thy hand, 
Amintor '” 
. . ' ' . 
On his reply in the affirmative, she breathes out, with the last 


expiring devotion of a heart that death can scarcely chill 


After the death of Aspasia and Amuntor (who kills himself for 





remorse and orie! ) the play Ss interest is over; the moral, however, 
offers a terrible lesson to the vice and tvrannv of kings, and was 
robably keenly felt as such by Charles the second, by whom the 
representation Of the maid s tragedy was torbiddet I have olten 
thought of adapting it to the nt taste, and have only been 
deterred by the sacrilege of joining as much mummery and stage 


ricK aS Is necessary to buy popular ivour, now-a-days, to sucha 


perfection of dramatick beauty as is contamed im the play that 
Beaumont's ge s s kt s Sull, | cannot but hope that soon, 
i abler hands, s admirable tragedy wil be restored as an orna 

1 ' ' j , . } 
me ind g ‘ ’ ‘ s " and @ Valuadvie addition to Un 
‘ s il reace s « set 





EXTRACTS PROM NEW WORKS, 


PROM THE THRER ERAS OF WOMAN'S LIFE, 


A man that hath no virtue in himself ever 





envieth v ‘ ( ers, lormens minds will either teed on their 
own good o on others evil; and who wanteth the one w prey 
i thie Vhhoso0 is 0 ctoatta thers virtue 
‘ eek to co it eve ma ! : ' others r t 
‘ ! apr ‘ e ol envy, tie ving no 
\ ers d ess i ix had an ve, restless 
I 1, w ilways was Vays misc lieve She had 
successive ¥ t or aWwkwW ‘ t * ending that one 
ns ‘ s ew anu d dignity of 
s 1 s « Ss Core « Clevelar w hive 
sewor aes \ f ‘ re Seve iadet ts, it s v 
no means t s ‘ ! i Nithe sideratyle will 
t midivid | likely a et ; A 1 she d tound 
i i ithe 
Sir (s ‘ Sa ! ‘ ‘ t w Ss la eve ne. at 
t Was a v¥ general ol the ints ¢ t 
(love | House in its splendid m K-ruon “do you always go 
oO ¢ chon Sur v the co rv 
frenerally t exa es gor 
Ves t reduce as 1 effect 1 be offered 
t er con ’ es se | A site tre 7] t 
s ol ’ ‘ | t ( cre to fete t ‘ y 
r ( str v VE to « ‘ s eltere 
sit on a t ‘ season | « nu « eive It is bad 
‘ reve M 
j ¢ ’ mya was of a pew « Nu 
(. v ‘ ¥ to ate ia 1 ol ¢ sure o 
one ot sap s 
i) ut 0 Ose ! ons and curtains 
ire the most unl . ture | t hire ce ts 
st awk ‘ % ‘ 0 ' t t ‘ yr the 
‘ ert o ‘ Miss Vernon's 
oft the = i’ray Miss Ve adv a comk i pew i 
Gi 1 Mag 
Yes, for we he ‘ l saw 
‘il ) vith t rs vo 
* Yes, with ev i nether s 0 r returned Catuarme 
( ‘ 
Should vo ‘ ) a urson s Ww M es Ve non ga 
persisted the dutchess 


“It would depeud on the man,” returned Catharine, rather 
amused than provoked 


** You don't o ject to the profession, t] 





* * Did this in Cwsar seem ambitious '’ ” said the dutchess, turn- 
ing to Lady Darley 
mulity.”’ 


* Miss Vernon is a beautiful pattern of hu- 


“ Your grace's discoveries are as notable as they are pleasant,” 
said Lady Darley, pointedly 
* Don't be angry, my dear. It really only amuses me to imagine 


Miss Vernon in a straw bonnet and black silk go leather shoes, 





and white cotton stockings--the aniform of all 


the country, I have heard 


rsons’ Wives in 





or » } 99 
Possibly,” said Lady Darley, “ for I know nothing of the class 





in general.” 
* But Miss Vernon must know a great dea I suppose, my 
dear, atter church, you spent Sunday at Golding Mag A in singing 
much as we do at Cleve d Park—that is, in 
nthe smallest pos ble de vce disconcerted ; 
and resumed t ittack with tl reater 
vigour, because she perceived that Sir Greville was listening with 


an air ot interest 
* Well, that must be more umusing But what kind of peo} le 
were vour neighbours 
*Crood, bad, mediocre 


tircen,”* said Catharime, calmly 





- Ju tthe k 1 of people of whom one k 








grace, ye antly 

* Let us es F rot the od { ‘ ! lity let us 
confess, something of the bad,” said Sir Greville, coming to the 
rese ut * The shades between these two great extremes exist all 


over the world 


‘If at be not impertinent, what was the name of your Golding 





g 
Magna frend said the dut ss, t r from SS fsreville to 
( atharine 

* Not impertinent I can only be « real tow the gre it interest 
your “we Is eased lo take me sand Catharme, so de ly 
as to excite a general smile * Revely is my relation’s name 

“If the dutchess ever troubled herself about controversial d 
vinity, or divinity of anv kind, she would recognise that as a name 
not unknown to fame sand Suir Grreville 

“Uf 1 did it as I never do, | plead guilty to knowing nothing 
in the world about Mr. Revely 1 dare savy he has a son, has he 
not 

*None 

Fortunate eno vas it 1 | 1) y said = the 

dutchess, fl i y Irav, Miss Ve t < sles 
always take ve out of the book of KR 

My dear s ume vo “ & ton ihe wasted 
on people who lerstand sul are dang ‘ rf 
undery Miss Vert ill we have o« h 

We ed w ‘ i y ol « dutele Catha ow y 
asst Sir ( \ " ed the s andt ' ck rks 
and placed selt ‘ 4 manne ‘ e heard the divinest 
of Handel's songs to advantage, « ed | to ‘i ote 
view oO w counts see ! t va ! 


sounds,’ sa © 4 ess I « east j but Pasta’s 
and all MUSICK CACC] at the opera 
RECIPE POR MAKING AF NAGLE ART’ 

3 ) once tell me, mm Sir Greville, on what ¢ 
pies ‘ { st ty 

H v. mv r dutele \\ eM \ 
Lady Paul talk poetry toge | | vself by 
r with \ { ch I | . ' 
yr “¢ ! . l . 

, % ery \ ‘ 4 ‘ 


i ve tor ‘ it { ‘ Dher 
M Lb ste rest ys s 
‘ ened me ey s i ! i 
of my es sre 1 “Phe ‘ \ ct 
r . ! ‘ ‘ ‘ r ¢ 
non lady A ‘ | vy Darley 
‘ sine Hey t " ‘ iva 
ct r a ' ) ‘ | y A 
t eu ‘ t 
view to ‘ We ' I ve v] ‘ 
nye fact ! y ‘ 
But M Vernon! ‘ ‘ sake don't let us nit Miss 





Iw i ‘ ely ‘ Oh 
4 mas FANDAT ATION 
| ‘ oft ‘ is n s ] ‘ “ ‘ 
seem to ‘ t wets \ ol t | ime rf 
s The ‘ t ‘ d y 
‘ ’ ri s ‘ caper ‘ ‘ 
riptee t acre “ ( ( ence ¢ 1 ‘ 
arecd toe ng sky { ne ) v 
d N the y ! t ’ + OW 
t ‘ ver ** the tl ta ! ox 
" th ‘ ' i t nik wo ere 
s, if somewhat to be lered, more ‘ ve enoved 
I t vi ever t : Sur fare ; ke 
some moinnte * ith the et ' 
- 
r v ere i ea weal, anal at 
re ed t i ,¢ | ery ‘ ri 
. i oe in “a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ \ 
( ( anne, 8 at ted mood ints 
oY j 
s ' t ' ' youth so 
is) r _ ts t t The ke 
es sho ele mt from ex 
An exper however, wh i commen rod « 
‘ atha ©, yuay lhe tlhowers | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
veauty " pres cf my ur t ' to send me 
»my tirds—and their warbling, in turn, was ¢ ed, until satiety 
ompelled me to employment, and emplovinent nto amusement 
tLven i ive ved ny enough to tee that the mind requires Va 
riety, and is not oniy rf eshed, but strengthened by ut” 
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“You rest your argument on sensations ; but senfiments—you 
ought hardly to have awakened from the beautiful illusion of their 
immutability.” 

A cloud shaded the brow of Catharine. 
dead,” and the anguish which had passed away. leaving a tender 
regret unmihgled with repining—too soothing to be painful. Cleve- 
land saw the shadow, but he misinterpreted its source 

* You cannot have lived long enough to feel that a!l the happiness 
of life consists in illusions? You cannot have experienced the 
withering fact, that to be happy is but the result of skilfully deceiv- 
ing ourselves '” 

* Far from it,” said Catharine. “ The true is to me likewise the 
beautiful. I cannot allow that there is no reality about us—that all 
the noble feelings of our nature are mere vanities. ‘There is truth 
in religion—truth in philosophy : let us hope there may be truth 
within man as around him.” 

“Philosophy should be true,” said Sur Greville, with a smile, 
“for it has divested life of much of its poetry. We smile at the 
thunder which our ancestors regarded as an omen, and calmly 
calculate the period of a comet, which they deeme d a messenger 
sent to warn the nations of impending fate After all, are we the 
happier for our knowledge.’ 

“Are we happier for civilization’ Do we value the reason which 
elevates us above the brute!” said Catharine, the glow of anima- 
tion spreading over her countenance. ‘ You, whoare the owner of 
palaces enriched with the most elaborate workmanship of art-—the 
most splendid efforts of genius—-would you contentedly return to 
the barbarous magnificence of the Saxon, whose floor was strewn 
with rushes, and his paked walls stained with smoke! — Surely we 
should rejoice in the greater light of the present, and im measuring 
our ascent from the past, anticipate, with rapture, the progress ol 
the future. A thousand years since, what were our countrymen !— 
A thousand years hence, what will they be '” 

“That is a splendid vista,” said Sir Greville, gazing on her with 
delight 

« What a happiness to you, who have such means of advancing 
the improvement which is to give it its splendour! Your rank 
your influence—your talents—your time.” Catharine paused, for 
the expression of his eye caused hers to droop 

“ Catharine,” said he, (it was the first ume he had ever so ad 
dressed he r,) ** shall I tell you what yet I need ?—Animpulse ! By 
what you Aave done judge what you may do! Invest my existence 
with new charms—share with me the pursuits—the duties you in- 
culeate Be yourself the blessing of my home, the angel of my 


destiny—be mine !"’ 


“ She remembered her 


AN AFFIANCED WIFE AND HER CHAPERONE 


Catharine had returned from her ramble. She sat in the window 
of her dressing-room, her fair hand supporting her vet fairer cheek, 
and her eyes fixed on the smiling landscape spread out beneath, vet 
evidently seeing none of its beauties. Ler spirit was too intensely 
occupied with its own workings to be conscious of aueht external, 
and Lady Darley stood unperceived a few minutes by her side, 
watching, with the most pleasurable feelings, her absorption 

She spoke at length, and her voiee restored her mece to conse: 
ousness, or, as Lady Darley called it, to a capacity for common 
| 


place. But her start, as her day-dream was so suddenly dissolved, 


was succeeded by a blush of * celestial rosy red,’ which an observer 


far less acute and less interested than her ladyship would 


have 
known to be of * love's proper hue.” 

* My dear child, only one word ; [ will not trespass on your sol 
tude, which your face tells me ts peopled just now with bright and 
beautiful thoughts,” said Lady Darley * All that has passed this 
morning | do not mquire ; give me your confidence when you like it, 


you have not quitted Cleveland in coldness or displeasure! Assure 
me of it.” 

“ T have not,” said Catharine, blushing still more brightly “] 
meant to seek you this evening before you retired torest; | am not 


insensible to your claims on my contidence ; how can | ever forget 
that all my happiness is owing to you 
“Then ain | satisfied,” said Lady Darley, with a co 


*You must ¢ 


" 
ntenance 
expressive of the exultation she actually felt vedere 
my presence a little.” she continued, seating herself by her mece ; 
“| see—I feel—that all my hopes for you are on the eve of accom 
plishment. Cleveland has proposed ! ” 

“He has—he is: meapable 
excited—which he had 
imagine every thing that woman would most wish 


Is accepted 

of trifling with the fee rs he 
been at pains to excite e has said 
to hear.” 

* From the man she loves,” added Lady Darley. * I understand 
it all, my beloved Catharine. You are the future mistress of Cle 
land Park : you will fulfil a destiny worthy of your graces and your 
talents. I could not select, from the most distinguished in England, 
another man to whom it would give me equal pride and pleasure to 
see you united. A name so ancient- 
ed—such a place here-—such a villa at Richmond—a 
the north, quite baronial—a palace in town 
manners—such genius—the most distingue personage mi Rurope! | 
foresaw it all. You were precisely intended for each other You 
are the most fortunate of women, and, | assure you, I think him 
the most enviable of men. And the tanuly diamonds, Catharine 
of course they will be re-set. There is not a peeress in England 
who will eclipse you: not the dutchess of a 
Mrs. ——, who blazed at the Pavilion in the rental of a palatinate, 
What arrangement have you made’ When ts it to be declared ! 


Js the bishop of —— to marry you! He was Sir Gireville’s tutor.” 





ve 


a position sv Weill ascertain 
re side nee 
eh 


such a person—sv 


: not the parrenue 


Catharine smiled at the rapidity with which Lady Darley had 
recollected so many details, of which neither she nor Sir Greville 
had even spoken 
was sought, as the companion of his existence, by the 
ahe loved with all the warm and passionate enthustasm of a heart 
hitherto untounched—with the holiness, the 
hed first-leve—her imagmation had rested in the sanctuary of such 
blessed feelings, and had not shaped one vision of the future. And 
Lady Darley looked almost disappointed, when she learned that the 
fact of the engagement of her mece and Sir Greville was all on 
which her mind could feast itself for the present 


Satistied with hearmy she was beloved ; that she 


being whom 


devotedness of unsul 


** How gratifving to me, Catharme, that you should form so bril- , 
liant a union while under my protecuon! How rejoiced your poor 
dear father would be with this alliance! 1 am persuaded Sir Gre- 
ville 1s precisely the kind of man he would approve as a son-in-law, 
independently of those extrinsick advantages which render him, in 
every respect, the most desirable perf: in the kingdom. We must 
not, however, for a moment depreciate these. After all, rank, 


, wealth, distinction, have their advantages 


They are the setting 
round the precious stone, which exhibits its brillianey and lustre to a 
thousand spectators, who would never have vouchsafed a glance at it 
as it lay in the obscurity of a cabinet. We rust always prefer Cleve- 
land Park to your other places, Catharine ; it has been the scene of 
the most fortunate event of your existence. As for myself, | am 
not sure that I was so much gratitied when poor Lord Darley propo- 
sed--although I really was in love with him. Of course we shall 
not quit Cleveland sooner than we originally intended.”’ 

* It was Sir Greville’s particular request that we should remain ; 
which rendcrs it necessary that what has taken place should be 
known only to ourselves. Otherwise, I could not endure the 
embarrassment of such a position. If we go, he says he shall break 
up the party and follow us.” 

* That would be very selfish in us. No, I cannot possibly con- 
sent to that. Yet it his hard to be compelled to conceal an event 
which almost overwhelms me with deliyht. You and Cleveland 
have so much refenue, you will be able to appear as usual ; and his 
attentions to you have been sufficiently marked ; and, in any ordi- 
nary case, I flatter myself I am a perfect Spartan in self-command. 
But this is not an ordinary affair, Ts it not permitted me to hint 
just hint the possiili/y of such an event—-to the dutchess of Halitax 
Consider her impertinence last evening' She has always been 
convinced that Cleveland's attentions to you meant no more than a 
flirtation. She says he has so long been accustomed to the most 
flattering pursuits from young and beautiful women, that he would 
never relinquish their homage for the homeliness of matrimony. I 
must undeceive her: it ts really uncharitable to allow her to remain 
in errour.” 

“She will forgive us,” said Catharine, with a smile. “ The 
dignity of the dutchess does not prevent her being very communi- 
cative ; and [ am sure that even Sir Greville will see the necessity 
of our immediate departure, should the fact of our engagement 
transpire.” 


“Well, my dear, I submit. This is your day of power. Brides 
elect are despots by privilege: and it would be as well not to 
leave Cleveland until Sir Greville himself can attend us I have 


the greatest reliance on his honour. But, after all, inconstaney is 
the prerogative of man; and the more he is accustomed to your 
society, the better. 


been preserved only from habit. 


It is astonishing how many engagements have 
Your acquatntane e with Cleve- 
land has not been a long one; he has not been accustomed to 
spend a part of every day with you for months 
would not cause a chasm in his existence.” 


Catharine sighed as she listened, and felt that—- 


The loss of you 


“ Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart.” 


* And now, my dearest child,’ resumed Lady Darley, “do allow 


to offer one word of advice. You have manayged admirably 
hitherto.” 

* Managed !’ said Catharine, with a glow on her cheeks, and a 
kindling eye. 

* Be not indignant, love ; 
improving effect of a blush 
words as they occur to me. 


it is of no advantage to show me the 

Managed, ch ld 
In this world of ours nothing is to be 
done without management. ‘Tact—inturt 
etlected wonders for you; and, after all, what are these but 


vou must take the 


on—woman’s instinet— 
ave 
iddress ?"* 

“If that be the correct interpretation, I am well content,” 
‘Truth and nature are the only alles I could consent 


said 
Catharine. 


to employ 


MARRIED PROPLE PAIRED BUT NOT MATCHED 


When Stracey Hamilton won from Catharine her consent to be- 
come his wife, he was contident of possessing her aflectionate re- 
and felt that in them there 
In that 
sionate—that blinding and bewildering love with which she had re 
rarded Sir Greville Cleveland And when he 
heart, he believed that with that aflectionate regard 


her undivided esteem ; he Was a 


better foundation for matrimomal happiness than 


rard- 
more pas- 
examined his 
-that undivided 
But he deceived himself 


own 


esteem, he should be satistied 
Loving Catharme with that intense love which her persona! love- 


endowments of mind, her eharm of character, could 


Hamilton, 


her 


liness, 


hardly fail of inspiring in one so enthusiastick as Colonel 


ie had believed that satistied with calling her his—with the security 


that her principles would prevent her trom ever regarding another 
with warmer sentiments than himseli—he should be content to live 
with ber un the perfect contidence of trusting tru ndship, not craving 


that participation in the boundless love which tilled Ais whole being, 


and for which be was now athirst 


\nd even as his utmost desires conld have craved, Catharine did 
vear ot 
allv ripened 


love Hamilton. From day to day, durmg the first: happy 


her wedded life, esteem, tnendship, admiration had grad 
is the highest 


into that deeper, that tenderer sentimemt, which | 


happiness for woman to teel for him to whom she ts for ever united 


But deep as this love was, its stream flowed on tranguilly. Satis- 
fied with the constant society of Hanulten—with be ing the bosom 
contidant of all his cares, all his hopes, all lis thoughts—she did 


cherished one single doubt of the « ot 


ver so fatal 


not dream that he ntireness 


her atlections : far lessthat he had ever permitted that wh 








to his tranquillity to suggest to him, whether he had done wisely in 
seeking the hand of a woman who had conquered, with so much diffi- 
culty, a first absorbing passion—and who had confessed, even in ac- 
cepting him, that she deemed it a point of duty to guard agaist the 
admission of a second sentiment as engrossing as the first, and 
protlered in exchange for his heart of hearts, only cold esteem and 
the rehance ot a confiding frendship 

Perhaps the calmness and refenne which constituted so principal 
in Catharme’s manner, were, in thie peculiar circumstances 
of herself and her husband, unfortunate. Never did the 
heart of Hamilton for one moment condemn the wite he adored, 


but he did oceasionally—when her playiul smile had been the only 


a prace 


devoted 


reply to the outpourings of his passionate love, or her calm kind 
ness had checked his enthus:asm—reproach himself for the seltish- 
ness with which he had so ardently sought to make this bright crea- 
ture his own, without more clearly ascertaiming that her heart was 
In the matter, 

Catharine, meanwhile, satisfied of the love of her husband—con- 
fiding in his honour as in the brightness of the sun, or the lustre of 
the stars—enjoved a happiness pure as earth can give. She walked 
in delusion—httle dreaming that her smile of perfect content—her 
smooth, calm brow, the seat of tranquillity—the gentle welcome 
with which, after his temporary absence, she received Hamilton, 


were to him so many sources of a bitterness to control the expres- 
sion of which cost him an effort almost beyond his strength. 

But he unfortunately did control it. Regarding Catharine's 
intellect as something altogether brighter end more exalted than 
any other of her sex possessed, he shrank from the possibility of 
lowering himself in her eyes by the confession of the thousand 
indetinable jealousies and torments which racked him, driving peace 
from his heart, and sleep too often from his pillow. He suflered 
in silence ; and when Catharine perceived the cloud on his brow, 
or the paleness of his cheek, her soothings did but increase his 
pangs, for they were only chidings that he allowed his ardour in the 
success of his various plans of publick utility to make such inroads 
on his health and tranquillity. He felt—he believed—that if there 
were aught of love for him within her heart, she could not fail to 
trace to its source the agitation, the moodmess, which would not 
always be suppressed 

Moreover, when Stracey first proposed to stand for his country, 
and forsaking their beautifal retirement in the Highlands to plunge 
at once into the cares and turmoil of publick life, Catharine offered 
no word of opposition. He did not know that she was evincing 
the strength of her affection by sacrificing the undivided enjoyment 
of his society in the retirement she loved, to the belief that, to bis 
active mind, publick life offered the most desirable objects of pur- 
suit, and that he would find more happiness in the conflicts of the 
legislative arena, than in the prosecution of those more limited 
projects of good among his own people, which had hitherto been 
his occupation. Little did she suspect that Hamilton sought in the 
excitement of politicks a counteracting influence to that restless and 
unsatistied love for herself which ought, united as they were, to 
have constituted his felicity, but which, in their mutual misunder- 
standing, threatened to become fatal to the happiness of both 

To Catharine herself the prospect of agam entering the London 
world was exquisitely painful. If the love that has passed away, 
indifference, it becomes aversion, and it was with 
this latter sentiment that Catharine justly regarded the seltish man 
of fashion who had so wantonly tntled with her happiness. If it 
had been practicable to decline his society altogether, she would 
have done so, but the near relationship between his wife and 

Hamilton rendered that altogether inpossible Lady 
Sophia's letter of congratulation to her brother on his marriage, if 
not cordial or affectionate, was at least polite, and the correspond- 
ence subsequently existing between them had preserved precisely 
tone. When he announced his projected visit to London, 
there was indeed no offer on her ladyship’s part of accommodations 
in the princely mansion of Cleveland House. Colonel Hamilton 
was quite aware that his sister had long been wearied of the censor- 
slup of his presence, and suspected that she would never mvite a 
renewal of it, and he was right. But Lady Sophia was influenced 
by Whatever might her sentiments 
for Sir Greville Cleveland, it 1s quite certain that, from the moment 
when marriage had sealed her triumph over her innecent rival, and 
established her tirmly as the wife of the autocrat of fashion, they 
had gradually been declining to mdifference ; and, probably. even 
in that selfish region which constituted the did not 
exist a more coldly courteous pair than Sir Greville and Lady 
Sophia Cleveland. But there is a jealousy whose origin is vanity, 
Lady Sophia could 
not endure that the graces—the superiority of her sister-in-law— 


do not become 


Colonel 





the same 


a double motive have beer 





r world, there 








as well as one which 1s the offspring of love 


should be exhibited daily to the eves of her husband in immediate 


contrast with herseif She was conscious that she should sink 
immeasurably in such a comparison, if made in the privacy of 
domestick lite but she wave herself credit for too much of the 


esprit de societe to dread losing her supremacy im the haunts of 
fashionable splendour 

Lady Sop] a's plan to be on 
Hamilton She did 


aracter must demand the 


Nevertheless 


t was no part of 
terms Mrs. Stracey 
Catharine the justice of feelmg that her ec} 


distant with secretly 


respect of society, and would be of weight sufficient to guaranty, 
in some measure, the re spe etability of all those who were admitted 
to her intimacy Lady Sophia had her own private reasons tor 


the sanction of Catharine’s acquaint or, if possible, 


her friendship, and the visit of Mr. Stark was, as Colonel Hamilton 
tor the favour- 


coveting anee, 


had said, one of reconnoitring ; to prepare the way 
ible reception of her ladyship, by hinting at the facility with which 
, admission into that verv 


gick circle 


her introduction would ensure Catharme’s 


most recherche society, which drew a ma 





highest, that 




















round itself over which no profane foot was permitted to pass, even 
in that most extensive of all capitals, the metropolis of tree, eivil- 
zed, commercial—Britain ' 
THE DRAMA. 
NEW-VORK THEATRICALS, 

KEELY and his wife, Miss Horton and Mademoiselle Augusta, the dancer, 
are among the attractions that have recent!y bee ithe Park 
boards. The two first are excees riv cleve ' nes, he 
nilew comedy, and the representation of siliv, \ stute charac- 
ters, where the kKnave pred nates a tle the cou 7 » of the > 
al sive ke most he sex, In those ifis Ww wit. i nt, Vivacity, 
sharpness, readiness in emercency, and ' ‘ plishments are 

ms wous . ar sac ck singer, she excels Miss Horton's Conderelia, 
alti i not equa t t Mrs. Austin, was st t% erformance ; 
er eis a contralto of nited compass, t with much skill and 
iste, and she has already become a fa te. M selle A sta turns 
und Upon one gc. an ronettes witha if as is Celeste , but, 
is we detest those top sprine ist Barnes stvie them, when 
he meant to be Vv funny with the t ene ‘ utton utting 
their own cap we shall sim; sav, was cha ul i, and 

mothat we gather that her dancing was ¢ t y e audience as 
gracetul and poetica 

Like old Hardy inthe play, we “ foresaw” tl 
called upon to notice five theatres tean 
wed wet forete that ‘ tt “ ' 
that some of them must be closed ¢ I 
confess, that the fewer the theatres the 
obliged to notice five every week, 1s ‘ 
bear,” as our facet s fnend mentione a the 
sav. We are rather callous this subject, as svt 
away upon Ham! Who, notwithstanding his 
dollars, is as jolly and good-natured as ever, and « 
came lightiv, soit went. A« Barnes savs,** his bk 

" and he w soon make tt up again. Ata 





Rarnes does not say, but as Shakspeare has said, “* 
ike a man.” 








Miss Clifton will return to the boards of the National theatre. Since we 
saw her last, she has verv much improved, and is becoming a favourite 
Wallack and Miss Philhps are plaving tevether | ! attracting laree 
houses. The latter is fulfilling her last encagement, previously to her saik 
ing for England, to complete her matrimonial contract there 


theatres are 
just as 


Our reporter apprises us that the Franklin and Richmond FH 
ina palmy state, and continue to enact tragedy, comedy, and farce, 
amobitiously as establishments of larger dimensions. 
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eo LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 
e's = - 
an BOOK TABLE. 


We have before us an intensely interesting volume, entitled Ship- 
wrecks and Disasters at Sea, compiled by Charles Ellms, and pub- 


nd 


ice . 
lished by S. N. Dickinson, of Boston. It is quite a terrifick regis- 
ed ~ 1 sis 
. ter of human misery, and the extreme of wretchedness to which 
wy, 
his people are frequently reduced by the accidents of the sea; at the 
he same time that it furnishes us with examples of what untiring 
ds patience, heroick fortitude, and unflinching perseverance can etfect 
re in the way of their deliverance. The narratives of the most cele- 
to brated shipwrecks are given with great spirit, and a most fascinating 


volume is here presented, embellished and illustrated with one hun- 
dred characteristick and spimted wood-engravings 
} 


Professor Mouls has lately published a useful little epitome of the 
*h, with examples calculated to facilitate the 


rules of speaking Frene 
acquirement of this almost inc 
rules are simple and concise, yet perfectly intelligible, the language 
is traced to its derivatives, and these are made the basis on which 





spensable branch of education. The 


g 
nt 


is the instructor proceeds. It is neatly printed, and can be had of 
T- Collins and Co, Pearl-street 
" « Rambles in Europe, by Edwin Forrest, the tragedian,” 1s the 
title of two duodecimo volumes soon to be issued from the press of 
. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 
‘d An English correspondent has sent us a collection of Cuts, im 
tr) Prose and Verse, consisting of jokes, hoaxes, and rare sport. It is 
r- beautifully printed, and is embellishe d with characteristick engrav- 
ings, wood cuts, and all other kind of cuts. There is a sharp cut 
n at Basil Hall, a flat cut at Fidler, a loose cut at Trollope, and a 
a direct cut at the eaters with knives of our good republick. All these 
h are clever in their way, and have afforded us much amusement. But 
n the best thing in the book, and the only thing, perhaps, worth trans- 


planting into these columns, 1s the following letter, said, we know 
not with what truth, to be trom the pen of a distinguished English 
statesman, which was written for the purpose of preventing his majes 
ty’s subjects from emigrating. It may have betore appear d in some 
of the journals of this country, 
countered it; and as many of our readers may be in the same pre- 
dicament, we cut uf out, to be vul them tor a moment or two trom 


the influence of grim care 


for aught we know, but we have not en- 


we 








hy 
‘Ss 

A LETTER FROM AN EMIGRANT 
n 
r Squampash Flats, November, 1833 
a Dear BROTHER—Ilere we are, thank Providence, safe and we ll, and m 
d the finest country you ever saw At this w nt I have before me the sub 
r lame expanse of Squampa Fiats—the mayestick Mudiboo winding throug 
. the midst—with the magnitice range of the Squap mountains in the dis 
it tance. But the prospect is unpossibie to describe in aletter' Tmight as well 
d attempt 4 panorama ih a} x 


We have fixed our settle 
the rapids we st of « 
great good fortune we 
toys. Our infant city 
ever, on the 
it up again—and ait : shite , are 
and have christe: ‘ 
metropolis. We have one ot t 
have when we have ta 
making 4 bont to keep otf the 
in the parlour As vet i 
ed. We have gutted the t it, an 
i The chairs were o to blaze at o yuna 
have never le t not rt 
ter i, 
| Im LOpp 
ment me 
and says sie could ¢ 5 

The first thine 
down the ch , Which I 
P. is not 5 ‘ 
we have disper 
howling and roa 
we have only been in 
order to get rid of the brute peaceabiy 
which he was 
clock-work t 
quaintans 
easy to shoot! “A i ‘ 
our remnant pow 4 
n. We trv totra toa pit-ta t after twice catel 


he left bank of the river. In crossing 
r snd all our iron work, but by 





rrand plano and the cl irens 
t i ot av, Which, hy 


wi 


is we cou 


w 


secon ay, te . ive now 
t 
d 


shall 


notortable expec 
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THE PORTRAIT. 
AN ADMIRED MELODY---ARRANGED BY A CELEBRATED FRENCH COMPOSER. 
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all that fond af - fec - tion gain’d, By thee I bring to mind the bliss ob-tain’d, 
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Ves! here I see the lily and the rose, 
* 5 a Ogi The mild expressive eye and ruby lip, 
ee e@6@ 6@ Iwe And as f kiss thee, thus, I seem to sip 
Te |e #& TO The very sweets her own dear lips disclose. 





A Zs a alll Vet. ah! here are sain oni her charms for me, 


In this dull witness of her tender sighs, 
By picturing thus past pleasure to my eyes, 
@ = It mocks her absence and my misery 


Forgive, my love! th’ impassion’d strain of grief, 
Pardon the anguish of my deep distress : 
Dear portrait! thon cannot renew my bliss, 

oO But still thy cherish’d semblance is relief! 
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SLANDER PY INSINUATION.—A clown walked up leisurely to the THE LEARNED CopBLeR.——A reverend gentleman m a village heard 
ORIGINAL SONGS. stall of one of those small traders who furnish canal tourists of limited — that one of his parishioners had imbibed heretical of ns, waited 
~ |) means with “ wittles and drink,’ and just as he was on the point of on him, in order to convert n. For this purpose, he referred the 
PRETTY NINETTE 1! vending a large lot of sausages to a hunery-looking traveller, which cobbler to a particular passage of Scripture, now allowed by scholars 
A MINSTREL boy, when doomed to roam, were to last him until his arrival at BuiTalo,the clown aforesaid, look- of every religious denomination to be an interpolation,“ Sir,” said 
Far from my pine-clad mountain home, | ing suspiciously at the ar e, and addressing the seller, said “Js the son of Crispin, * de you not know that the text is an interpolation ?” 
My heart but breathed the sigh of regret, li them good sassenges ?” “Yes, they are yood sausages, you ignorant “Oh! why! yes!" rephed the parson, hesit y; Ll know it, but 1 
And mute was my merry flavelet. || ramus You would like to seep me from se ling ’em, if vou could did not suspect that y n did.” 
I sigh‘d for my cot and kindred dear, {| fix it that way, | don't doubt.” * No, | wouldn't,” responded the vaga Tue pean stéa---Or lake of Asphaltites, stands on the ruins of Sodom 
And the night dew kissed my bitter tear, || bond; “1 don’t know nothing ‘special about them sassenges; they and Gomorrah, which were swallowed by one of those natural con- 
‘ ap geal gr ol sets ha ot |! may be good sassenzes, for aught | hnow to the contrary; I don't say vulsions which have often visited these countries. [t is: sixty-five 
; }| they an’t good sassenges, not 1, upon my honour; all | do say is, that) miles long and fifteen broad, strongly impregnated with minerals, 
Now I oe p all nig ght and sing all day, | wheresomever you see them kind of sassenges. you don’t see no dogs.” though fish live in it 
ad pope ‘lightly trips pretty Ninette, U gue es, on reflection,” said t : traveller, ** thet i wan't neget - , CLIMATE OF NEW souTH WaALEs.---In New South Wales the cold- 
To the sound of my merry flavelet them are articles. The man’s last remark has gin me a dislike to ‘em est month averages fiftv-four degrees, and the hottest seventy-five 
Oh when the winter's storm's at rest, HyMen TRIUMPHANT.—The magistrates of a town in Connecticut degrees. It rains one hundred days in the year. The north-west 
And the lapwing sleeps on the mountain's breast, || interdicted a couple from marrying a short time since; but the lovers wind 1s a scorehing sirocco 
To my cot I'll away with pretty Ninette, |, stole a march upon the magistrates, and the first thing we hearof them Precoctous GENIUS A Scotch paper tells us of a pensive urchm, 
To the sound of my merry flagelet j| after the bans were forludden, is their announcement in the news who said to his structress—** Aunty, what comes o’ a’ the auld 
e paper as man and wife, followed by this triumphant coup! moons ’” * Deed, laddie, ['m no very sure,” was the tardy reply ; 
GATHERED FRAGMENTS. No doubt we ean subsist nm marniase state, “they'll maybe clip them doon and mak’ stare 0” them.” 
z : ee ee a ere A LEARNED TaILoR.---A tailor lately replied to a gentleman who 
A GENTLE HINT.—A sportsman, who during the shooting season ee ' NP EN OO “prt ennai imof the name | had complained that his coat fitted badly, “I beg pardon, sir, but the 
had gone to pass a week with a friend inthe country, on the strength f Treble, who has been apprehended for picking pockets st fit, for the measure’s right, and we always cut on a jometry 
of a general invitation, soon found, by a gentle hint, that he would pea pr - aay tt ey, es setae se — ees ; 
have done better to wait tor a spec. ul one al saw some beautiful lit 8 | c tae. i ae n “sy vee t! ae Genvine BULI It is said that when Miss F. igeworth's “* Essay 
scenery,” was the visiter’s first remark, “‘as | came to-day by the Then Trebie's tenour has been thorough base on Irish Bulls” appeared, the Farminz Society of Ireland, supposing 
upper read.” * You will see still finer,” was the reply, “as you go ORIGIN OF sCRROGATE.—A young lady asked a gentleman the mean- | ® WOF fo relate to the Ky od of animal called by that name, ordered 
back to-morrow by the lower one.” ing of the word Surrogate. * Itus,” replied he,“ a cate through which SweNty: Copees 





Cviericat wit.—An old gentleman of eighty-for g arties have to pass on their way to get married” “ Then, | suppose,” : 
( i of eighty-four, having taken to || | I . aa : Phen, | ap pose, Published everv Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets, 


the altar a young damsel of about sixteen, the clergyman said to him— said the lady, ** that it is a corruption of Norrow-gate.” (opposite the office of the Transcript Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per 
‘The font is at the other end of the church.” ** Whatdo I want with | DEFERRED SENSIBILITY A client once burst into a flood of tears, annum, payable, m all cases, nm advance All letters must be post-paid, 
the font?” said the old gentleman. “Ob! [ beg your pardon,” said H| after he had heard the statement of his case by counsel, exclaiming, | 284 airecte G to the editors . winnie 

the clerical wit, “ I thought you had brought this child to be christened.” “ “I did not think I suffered half so much till I heard it this day.” : Scott f- Co. Printers, corner of John and Gold-streets. 





